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ERHAPS there is no prejudice 

more unreasonably and tenaciously 

held by society than that against 
second marriage. 

It is hard to conceive why a man 
having made a mistake at one period 
of his life should not at least attempt 
to retrieve his fortunes when the op- 
portunity arises, or why, having peace- 
fully sailed on the sea of matrimony in 
one bark he should be debarred the 
satisfaction of a second voyage in a 
new craft. 

But public opinion especially female 
opinion, is emphatically opposed to 
such experiments, notwithstanding 
the fact that some of the gravest and 
greatest men in all times have taken 
unto themselves second wives or wed- 
ded charming relicts. 

Merely to mention the irresistible 
widow is to call up before us a long 
line of Kings and princes, /terateurs, 
artists, scientists and statesmen that 
have succumbed to her fascinations. 
Josephine was a widow when she capti- 
vated Napoleon. ‘The only woman 
George IV ever honestly loved was 
Mrs. Fitzherbert whom he _ willingly 
married and afterwards reluctantly re- 
pudiated. 

Our own immortal George laid down 
his arms and surrendered to the widow 
Custis. Addison endured many slights 
from my lady Warwick ere he finally 
won her hand and lost his liberty. 

Who does not smile at the thought 
of great, rough Dr. Johnson following 
with adoring eyes the motions of his 
white-haired wife ? Old enough to be 
his mother, her rouged and wrinkled 
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cheeks were for him eternally lovely. 
He could not look upon her in any 
company without exclaiming ‘‘ pretty 
creature!’’ nor was he ever conscious 
of the laughter excited by this adjec- 
tive among his more discriminating 
friends. 

He may have enjoyed the petting 
and the tea he got at Mrs. Thrale’s, 
but the real love of Samuel Johnson’s 
life was the withered widow he mar- 
ried in his youth, she who ministered 
to him in poverty and lavished affec- 
tion when there was none else to com- 
fort and support him in his loneli- 
ness. 

John Stuart Mill waited twelve years 
before Mrs. Taylor was free to become 
his wife, but his patience was rewarded 
by eight years of supreme conjugal 
happiness the record of which may be 
found in his autobiography. 

To the influence of ‘* Mill’s Egeria,”’ 
as Carlyle calls Mrs. Taylor, we owe 
that advocacy of woman’s rights, do- 
mestic and legal, which he undertook 
with a boldness rare indeed in his day, 
and what he preached on the housetop, 
that he practiced in the bosom of his 
household. 

His wife held a place in his head as 
well as in his heart, being his critic, 
co-worker and helpmeet in every de- 
partment, and when death robbed him 
of this beloved companion Mill turned 
to her daughter for comfort, happily 
securing in a step-child all that the 
fondest parent could desire of intel- 
lectual sympathy. 

The widow, all-conquering as she is, 
has not a monopoly of charm, The 
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other sex has it’s full quota. Steele, 
dear, delightful scapegrace, has drawn 
for us a picture of the trials to which 
he subjected his ‘‘dear Prue,” the 
second lady who bore his name, and 
accepted with what grace she could 
the apologies he sent her nightly from 
the coffee house where he hob-nobbed 
with Addison and Swift. 

The gallant captain, essayist and 
playwright might not tear himself from 
the bottle, but he never forgot to 
write a plausible reason for his deten- 
tion to the waiting spouse he ‘‘ adored.” 

Sheridan, worn out with dissipation, 
red of nose, head over ears in debt, 


yet managed to win the affections of a 
girl better suited in years to his son. 
Rubens, the Flemish painter, at the 
age of fifty-seven married a beautiful 
creature of seventeen. The artist, 
however, had much to offer, and as he 
had made an exceptionally good hus- 
band to the first wife, one cannot ex- 
pend much compassion on the second. 
Indeed, to have figured as model for 
his ‘‘ Black Pelisse ” may be considered 
quite reward enough for the sacrifice of 
youth, even if Frau Rubens number 
two had lamented her fate—which she 
was far from doing. 
The beauty of lies 


the portrait 

















chiefly in the flesh tints, the reflections 
from a red rug, on which the figure 
stands, falling on bare limbs, being 
especially fine. It was painted by 
Rubens as his wife came from the bath, 
given into her keeping, and left her in 
his will under the name of ‘‘ the Black 
Pelisse,’’ by which it is now generally 
known. 

Both the wives of Rubens appear in 
his famous picture of the Crucifixion in 
the Antwerp Cathedral. 

In strange contrast to the orderly 
domestic relations of the middle-aged 
Rubens are the two elopements and 
subsequent tragedies in the life of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

Byron, severest 
of judges at times, 
has described 
Shelley as ‘‘the 
most gentle, the 
most amiable, the 
least  worldly- 
minded person; 
full of delicacy, 
disinterested be- 
yond all other 
men. He had 
formed to him- 
self a beau-ideal 
of all that is fine, 
high-minded and 
noble, and_ he 
acted up to this 
ideal even to the 
very letter.” 

Perhaps such 
an estimate does 
more credit to 
Lord Byron’s 
heart than to his 
head. Certainly 
no sensible per- 
son can read Shel- 
ley's biography 
and accept the as- 
surance that he 
lived up to every- 
thing fine, high- 
minded and no- 
ble. 

His desire for 
and belief in the 
ideal 
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sook him. Finding that the beau- 
tiful constantly eluded his grasp, 
he may have tried to live it in his 


own inner self, giving expression occa- 
sionally in song to his disappointment 
in human affection as he knew it. 
Faith in a perfect love was inherent in 
his soul—it never wavered, but his del- 
icacy and his disinterestedness are not 
always so apparent. 

It is doubtful whether any binding 
tie could have brought happiness to 
one of Shelley's temperament. Like 
his own Skylark ‘‘that singing doth 
soar, and soaring ever singest,’’ the com- 
mon-place inevitably brought ‘‘ love’s 
sad satiety.” 
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Neither of his marriages was incon- 
sistent. They simply represent two 
sides of his character, and possibly 
two different phases of his develop- 
ment. 

At a time when his expulsion from 
college had brought him into disgrace 
with his family, when every man’s 
hand seemed against him and the 
world deaf to the opinions he impetu- 
ously hurled at it, the sympathy of a 
girl whose intelligence was above the 
average—not to mention her attractive 
person—was peculiarly grateful. On 
the other hand, to Harriet Westbrook, 
Shelley was a superior being, a perse- 
cuted reformer. 

She, herself, quickly became a con- 
vert to his views, social and religious, 
and later was quite revolutionary in 
her ardor. ‘There seems no doubt that 
at first Shelley was less concerned 


about her heart than anxious to save 
her from conventionality and the ortho- 
dox faith which her parents wished to 
force upon her. 

Nothing could be more diverting than 


the outcry raised by these two young 
people when Mr. Westbrook sought to 
remove his daughter from atheistical 
influences by sending her to school. 
They could hardly have shown more 
indignation had the girl been immured 
in a convent for life. In the corres- 
pondence that ensued Harriet appealed 
to her poet who unhesitatingly coun- 
seled her to resist. She replied, by 
letter, that she threw herself upon her 
friend’s protection and was ready to fly 
with him whithersoever he would. 

‘* Gratitude,” concludes Shelley, 
writing to Hogg, ‘‘ and admiration de- 
mands that I should love her forever.” 

Alas! poor Harriet. Forever is a 
long time, and gratitude a poor soil 
from which to expect a harvest of 
love. 

For the girl’s sake Shelley cast to 
the winds his free-love theories to make 
her his wife. A Scotch marriage was 
performed at the time, and three years 
later, prior to the birth of their second 
child, the ceremony was repeated in 
England. 

It is useless to dwell upon the causes 
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that gradually estranged this never 
wholly united pair. Rushing into wed- 
lock before they were well out of lead- 
ing strings, (Shelley’s age was nineteen, 
his wife being three years his junior) 
they had leisure for repentance, pov- 
erty, uncongenial relatives and all the 
little foxes.that older people find so 
hard to contend with. Worse, to Shel- 
ley’s mind was the indifference Harriet 
manifested to their baby Ianthe, the 
idolized child of the poet’s heart. The 
mother withdrew herself more and 
more from home and the disenchant- 
ment on both sides became complete. 

At this crisis Shelley met Mary God- 
win. 

Peacock, at that time the poet’s most 
intimate friend, thus describes a visit 
to London which he made at Shelley’s 
request. ‘‘ Nothing that I ever read 
in tale or history could present a more 
striking image of a sudden, violent and 
uncontrollable passion than that under 
which I found him laboring. 

‘* Between his old feeling for Harriet, 
from whom he was not yet definitely 
separated, and his new passion for 
Mary, he showed in looks, speech and 
manner the state of a mind suffering 
like a iittle kingdom, the nature of an 
insurrection.” 

The fiercest struggle ensued, ending, 
as might have been expected with two 
such vehement natures, in confession 
and a determination to follow the dic- 
tates of the heart. 

This is not the place to excuse or 
defend their decision, but it may be 
said in extenuation that by heredity, 
temperament and education, the daugh- 
ter of Mary Woolstonecraft and Wil- 
liam Godwin, living exponents of free- 
love, was especially fitted to fill the 
place of wife to a man like Shelley. 
There is, however, no palliating their 
behavior to Harriet. Incredible as it 
may seem, Shelley gravely explained 
the situation, at the same time offering 
friendship to the mother of his child, 
and even urging her to live abroad 
with him and Mary. 

One cannot easily reconcile such a 
suggestion with the delicacy attributed 
to him by Lord Byron; but his lord- 
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ship’s own ideas of 
delicacy were not al- 
ways quite clear. 

Progress was rapid 
just now with the Shel- 
ley forces. In March. 
1814, the second mar- 
riage ceremony with 
Harriet had been per- 
formed. The follow- 
ing June Shelley and 
Mary had avowed their 
loves. In July the 
pair set off for the con- 
tinent, accompanined 
by Clare Clairmont, 
Mary Godwin’s half 
sister, and Byron's 
fancy for the moment. 

Byron met them at 
Geneva, where he took 
up his abode with Clare 
in the ‘* Villa At- 
tegea,’’ the Shelleys 
occupying the adjoin- 
ing ‘‘ Villa Diadoti,”’ 
to the scandal of a 
neighboringinnkeeper, 
whose house _ over- 
looked the grounds of 
this remarkable quar- 
tette. But when peo- 
ple insisted upon hav- 
ing a look at the poets 
and their companions, 
the landlord of the 
inn allowed visitors 
the use of his windows, 
and even rented spy-glasses at a high 
rate to those whose curiosity demanded 
more than could be seen with the 
naked eye. 

Such happiness as can come to a 
man living under a ban and constrained 
to fulfill a duty to two sets of children, 
Shelley enjoyed for a brief period. 

But before the conclusion of the sec- 
ond year of his connection with Mary 
Godwin, Harriet had put an end to 
her wretched existence by drowning. 

Shelley, once more casting aside his 
theories, was married in orthodox fash- 
ion to his second wife, who received 
the children of her predecessor into 
her household and probably did her 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLY. 


duty to them much more faithfully 
than their wayward mother would have 
done. 

The same may be said of George 
Eliot’s relations with her husband’s 
children, under circumstances quite as 
trying. 

At thirty-five George Eliot was still 
an inexperienced woman,:so far as 
knowledge of the world goes, a woman 
who had ‘‘ wept buckets full of tears,” 
who had loved passionately, suffered 
and enjoyed, yet retained emotions 
fresh as those of a girl. Of the tender 


solicitude for which she yearned, little 
had fallen to her until George Henry 
Lewes came into her life. 


I do not now 
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remember what friend said of Lewes 
that he was more than husband to the 
woman he loved—he was a very mother 
to her, shielding her from every dis- 
turbing element, nursing her in illness, 
always able to lift her out of her grave 
thoughts by his indomitable cheerful- 
ness. Above all, it was impossible, in 
the face of his enthusiastic faith in her, 
that she should not learn to believe in 
herself. Again and again she acknowl- 
edges his encouragement, the fostering 
of a genius unsuspected but for him. 

Each gift of a manuscript is accom- 
panied by a dedication overflowing with 
appreciation of his goodness to her. 
Adam Bede she presented with these 
words: 
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‘“To my dear husband, George 
Henry Lewes, I give this MS. of a 
work which would never have been 
written, but for the happiness which his 
love has conferred on my life.”’ 

Similar tributes were transcribed on 
the MSS. of Mill on the Floss, Silas 
Warner and Middlemarch, the climax 
being reached in the dedication of 
Romola, a book peculiarly associated 
with him in her mind since it had cost 
months of exhausting research into 
Florentine history, and severe nervous 
strain during which Lewes watched and 
cheered her. 

No wonder she writes: ‘‘To the 
husband whose perfect love has been 
the best source of her insight and 

strength, this MS. is 








GEORGE ELIOT. 





given by his devoted 
wife, the writer.” 

For twenty-four 
years this extraordi- 
narily harmonious 
union endured. 

That portion of so- 
ciety for whose opinion 
one would expect a 
woman of George 
Eliot’s stamp to care, 
had learned to condone 
the sin against its 
moral code if it could 
not look at it with 
her eyes, nor agree 
with extremists when 
they pronounced the 
union complete, ideal. 

When, in_ 1878, 
Lewes died there was 
a universal feeling of 
sympathy for the love- 
ly wife whose very 
heart strings had been 
apparently entwined 
about the life now torn 
from her. In her six- 
tieth year where should 
she look for comfort 
and companionship? 

Our pity was still 
warm when, on May 
6th, 1880— seventeen 
months after Lewes’ 
death--the daily papers 
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announced the wedding of George Eliot 
with Mr. Cross, a man almost young 
enough to be her grandson. 

The shock to the public was tre- 
mendous. 

The condemnation attached to her 
long connection with Lewes was as 
nothing to that which: followed the 
Cross marriage, conducted as it was 
after the regulation fashion in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral with the bride’s step-son to 
give her away. 


What does it mean? we asked then— 
what explanation cai we find now? 

Insinuations were rife concerning the 
fidelity of Lewes. She had made, it 
was said, terrible discoveries after his 
death. Her heart had been broken by 
proofs of his baseness, and much more 
of the same vague and idle gossip. 

Supposing some foundation for these 
stories, how were things improved bya 
legal alliance with a mere boy? Could 
all the church ceremonies in the world 
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FRANZ LISZT. 

restore the reputation sacrificed for her 

dead love? 
Perhaps 


some day the truth may 
reach us through Herbert Spencer or 


another. Till then the second mar- 
riage of George Eliot must remain as 
great a mystery as it has been these 
tourteen years. 

The great novelist’s body lies beside 
that of Lewes. 

On her tomb is engraved the name 
‘* Marian Evans Cross, (George 
Eliot).”’ 

Standing over her grave one cannot 
help wondering whose wife she will be 
at the resurrection. 

Few indeed are so fortunate as 
George Eliot in mating with one not 
only capable of appreciating, but anx- 
ious to foster genius. 

To have been the wife of Richard 
Wagner in the storm and stress period 


of his life, to have be- 
lieved with him in the 
future of. music, to 
have dreamed of his 
own glorious future— 
what more could wo- 
man crave of fate? 

Yet she who chose 
to marry him, a penni- 
less aspirant for bare 
recognition, could 
never rise to the ma- 
jesty of his dramatic 
fervor, nor even dimly 
feel the splendor of 
his music. 

Minna Wagner was 
quite of the opinion of 
the English critic that 
pronounced the Tann- 
haiiser overture ‘‘noth- 
ing but erratic fid- 
dling.” The love mo- 
tive of Tristan and 
Isolde was to her sim- 
ply incomprehensible. 

‘Do you really 
think that fine?” she 
asked a friend who 
was listening en- 
tranced while Wagner 
played to him bits of 
the unfinished Niebel- 
ungen Feilogy. Far better, in Minna’s 
estimation, would it be if her hus- 
band were content to go on indefinitely 
arranging fof-pourris from popular 
operas for cornet and piano. At least 
the publishers accepted these duets, 
whereas Tannhaiiser was rejected by 
one after another, even when they 
might have had the MS. for nothing. 

The want of sympathy between 
Wagner and his wife grew, as it always 
grows with time, and ended at last in 
separation. But fame had come to 
Wagner before the rupture took place. 

Prince Albert, in England, the Prin- 
cess Metternich, in Paris, Listz and a 
few others had fallen under the mas- 
ter’s spell, and presently Ludwig of 
Bavaria became music-mad under the 
new influence. 

The exiled Wagner, in 1861, re- 
ceived a summons to the court of Ba- 
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varia, where he filled many high posi- 
tions besides that of composer to the 
sovereign. 

Henceforth the world was at the feet 
of the genius it had scorned. The 
public bowed and scraped, and even 
Minna knew at last that her husband's 
faith in himself during thirty years had 
not been groundless. Her mistake 
was not discovered, however, until love 
was dead, and the two found it best to 
go their separate ways. 

After his home was broken up, Wag- 
ner lived for a while with his former 
pupil and most ardent admirer, Hans 
von Biilow. 

In the absence of the master of the 
house, Madame von Biilow assisted her 
guest in many ways and was thus 
thrown with him on 
terms of great inti- 
macy. Enthusiasti- 
cally devoted to his 
work, a woman of un- 
usual mental force and 
of passionate nature, 
Cosima Biilow aroused 
in Wagner such a love 
as he has depicted in 
his dreams. It was 
returned without stint 
and wth unfortunate 
consequences. 

The whole story was 
laid before von Biilow 
on his return, and by 
the advice of Listz— 
Cosima’s father a 
marriage between the 
illicit lovers was imme- 
diately proposed. 
Minna Wagner was 
dead now, but Madame 
Biilow could only se- 
cure a divorce by turn- 
ing Protestant, a 
change of religion 
which seems to have 
Caused no one any 
compunctions. 

The two following 
notes tell the rest of 
the tale. 

The first is a com- 
munication to Wag- 
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ner’s intimate friend and biographer, 
Ferdinand Praeger: 


My DEAR PRAEGER— You will no doubt 
be angry with me when you hear that I 
am soon to marry Biilow’s wife, who has 
become a convert in order to be divorced. 

‘« Yours, 
‘* RICHARD WAGNER. 


’ 


‘** July, 1870.’ 

The second document, a card to the 
public, runs thus: 

‘* We have the honor to announce our 
marriage, which took place on the 25th of 
August of this year, at the Protestant 
Church of Lucerne.”’ 

Richard Wagner, Cosima Wagner, 
(nee Listz).”’ 

In November, 1870, a son, Siegfried, 
blossomed in the life of the hitherto 
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(From photo, copyright 1889, by B. J. Falk, N. Y. 
EDWIN BOOTH, 


touch 
The 


childless man, giving the one 
needed to round his character. 
marriage with Cosima brought unal- 
loyed happiness to both, and an intel- 
lectual admiration that increased as the 
years wore on. Moreover Madame 
Wagner by her comprehension of the 
requirements for the perfect production 
of her husband’s works, and her re- 
markable executive ability has done 
much to advance Wagnerian culture 
throughout the world. 

Happily her son Siegfried combines 
some of his father’s gift with her busi- 
ness talent, and is thus able to conduct 
successfully the great Baireuth festi- 
vals. 

That a German and a musician 
should be capable of amicably handing 
tis wife over to his friend is extraordi- 
nary, even making due allowance for 


the emotional ten- 
dencies of the na- 
tion and the eccen- 
tricities of genius. 
What shall we say, 
then, when an Eng- 
lishman takes such 
a step? 

John Ruskin was 
well into the thirties 
when he met, in the 
drawing room of an 
acquaintance, a tall 
stately girl of nine- 
teen with a perfect 
figure and the face 
of a Greek statue. 

The Apostle of 
the Beautiful learn- 
ed that this Goddess 
was without means 
to supply the sur- 
roundings befitting 
her charms. He had 
wealth, could lay 


her in luxury,—so 
they were married. 


Neither pretend- 
ed more than a pla- 
tonic affection, nor 
was their wedded life 
agitated bya single 
spark of the real fire 
of love. She was 

the embodiment of that beauty he wor- 
shiped, he was a man of whom she could 
be proud: Husband and wife they were 
only in name. 

One day Ruskin invited to his house 
a painter who was to paint Mrs. Rus- 
kin’s portrait. The young man was 
handsome, intelligent, thoroughly hu- 
man and alive to all that is beautiful. 
He began the portrait of a superb 
woman, a woman longing for more 
than the cold homage she received 
from him whose name she bore. 

By the time the sittings were over 
artist and model were absorbingly in 
love. 

And Ruskin! Incapable of such a 
passion himself, he watched it growing 
between those two—watched, and 
pitied, and saved them. 

He told her—she lying prone at his 
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feet the while-—how he 
realized the _ inade- 
quacy of all he could 
give as compared with 
Millais’ love. He spoke 
of his pride in her, of 
his admiration, and of 
the sacrifice he must 
make for her, while she 
listened with tears of 
mingled joy and pain. 

Then came divorce, 
so difficult to obtain in 
England, but quickly 
secured by Ruskin. A 
month later the sacri- 
fice was completed 
when John’ Ruskin 
stood beside the pair 
in a little London 
church and saw them 
made one. 

Sir John and Lady 
Millais are now rich 
and courted, but they 
never forget the man 
who so unselfishly gave 
them happiness. Rus- 
kin was for years an 
almost daily visitor at 
their house, and holds 
to-day the first place 




















in their united affec- 
tion. 
In the well-known 


picture of the Huguenot Lovers we 
have portraits of Millais and his wife 
painted, if I am not mistaken, when 
they were themselves lovers. 

It is a relief to turn from these more 
or less irregular marriages to the mar- 
ital relations of Edwin Booth, albeit 
the tragedy that. pursued the great 
actor through life is very present here. 

Early wedded to Mary Devlin he re- 
tained to the last a devoted love for 
the gentle soul who is described as 
full of feminine charm, ‘‘the incarna- 
tion of sunshine.” 

Soon after the birth of her daughter, 
Edwina, Mrs. Booth’s health failed, 
and she continued to slowly fade. On 
the morning of February 21st her hus- 
band was obliged to leave her in 
New York while 


he started to fill a 





JAMES RUSSELL 


LOWELL. 


professional engagement in Boston. 

Before he had reached his destina- 
tion, almost before he had reached the 
New York pier, his wife was dead. 

From this sudden blow Booth never 
entirely recovered. Even his art could 
not again woo him back to complete 
surrender, and his handsome face wore 
ever afterward that melancholy ex- 
pression with which we are familiar. 

The second wife, Mary McVickar, 
seems to have attracted the reserved, 
contemplative actor by her vivacity 
and keen sense of humor. 

Coming of theatrical stock, she 
joined Booth’s company in Chicago, 
playing Shakespearian roles with him 
for two years, at the expiration of 
which they were married quietly at 
Long Branch, New Jersey. 
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This lady was the mother of a son, 
Edgar, who died within a few hours of 
his birth, to the great grief of both 
parents. 

Mary McVickar Booth lived with her 
husband for eleven years, but towards 
the end a mental malady from which 
she suffered took a form that obliged 
Booth to withdraw entirely from her 
presence, a misfortune that brought 
upon him endless slander and misun- 
derstanding. 

Booth is buried by the side of his 
first wife, Mary Devlin. The infant 
son of the second wife also lies there. 

A letter to William Winter, dated 
one month after the decease of the 
second wife, is so significant as to need 
no comment. 

‘* Have been to Mount Auburn Cem- 
etery to-day,” he writes, ‘‘and as I 


looked at my baby’s headstone I won- 
dered how I should explain to those 
visiting Mollie’s grave that it is not her 
boy that lies there beside her; whether 
I had better place a slab there to 
Mary’s (McVickar) memory, though 


buried in Chicago.” 

Having glanced at the lives of many 
who were born to, who achieved, or 
who had happiness or unhappiness 
thrust upon them, I will conclude this 
paper with one favored by the gods. 

Born to social position, in comfort- 
able circumstances, endowed with an 
exceptional mentality, it was James 
Russell Lowell's good fortune to find 
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twice domestic happiness that rarely 
lies within reach of literary men. 

About two years after the death of 
his first wife Mr. Lowell received into 
his home Miss Fanny Dunlap, in the 
capacity of governess. 

The pretty, vivacious young woman 
was also endowed with qualities of 
head and heart that soon won the poet. 
She, in turn, was justly proud of and 
entirely devoted to the intellectual man 
whose wife she became. 

Many years later Mrs. Lowell fig- 
ured charmingly at the court of St. 
James, where she bore herself witha 
dignity worthy the wife of an American 
Minister, and by her affability added 
not a little to her husband's popularity. 

Her enjoyment of English social life 
was short, however. She died 1n Lon- 
don in 1885, leaving Mr. Lowell unut- 
terably desolate. 


MY WIFE. 


James Russell Lowell's Own Tribute. 


Not as all other women are 
Is she that to my soul is dear. 
| love her with a love as still 
As a broad river's peaceful might, 
Which by high tower and lowly mill 
Goes wandering at its own wild will, 
And yet doth ever flow aright. 
And on its full, deep breast, serene, 
Like quiet isles my duties lie ; 
It flows around them and between, 
And makes them fresh, and fair and greepgr 
Sweet homes wherein to live and die. ™% 


a 





ONE 


THOUGHTLESS SPEECH. 


BY LAURENS MAYNARD. 


T was Saturday afternoon and the 

clerks in the office of Barnard & 

Son’s woolen mill had just finished 
making up the pay roll for the week. 
At his desk in the corner of the room 
the superintendent sat so busily en- 
gaged upon the sheet of figures before 
him, that several moments passed be- 
fore he became aware of the fact that 
a man had entered and was standing 
beside his chair, nervously fingering 
his hat in the apologetic manner of one 
accustomed to wait the leisure of his 
superiors. ‘The new comer was a man 
probably about sixty years old, but his 
stooping figure and the careworn ex- 
pression of his face gave him the ap- 
pearance of greaterage. His clothing, 


although cheap and badly worn, was. 


clean, and there was an air of native 
gentility about the man such as is now 
rarely seen in persons of his station, 
and which stamped him at once as one of 
that class of American mechanics for- 
mrerly so common in our manufacturing 
towns, but which has now almost en- 
tirely disappeared before the increased 
Aoreign element of our population. He 
was evidently well known to the super- 
intendent who after a momentary 
glance at his visitor resumed his work, 
saying pleasantly: 

‘So you are about again, Burns— 
how do you feel ?” 

‘*Better, thank you, Mr. Hollister,’ 
replied the old man. ‘‘I’m not en- 
tirely well yet, but I’m able to be oit, 
and very glad of the chance.” 

‘*What’s been the trouble, Peter?” 
asked one of the clerks. 

‘‘l’ve been in the hospital at Mill- 
bridge, sir,’ was the answer. ‘The 
doctors they said ’twas mostly rheu- 
matism ailed me, and that I was get- 
ting old and must-take care of my- 
self. They discharged me this morn- 
ing and told me I would be all right if 
I rested awhile.” 


’ 


Mr. Hollister again glanced up from 
his work, and seeing the man still 
standing by his desk, inquired: 

‘*Is there anything due you, Peter?” 

‘*T think there's a trifle, sir—about 
one day, I believe.” 

‘Look back over your time book a 
couple of weeks and see what is due 
Burns,”’ continued Mr. Hollister, ad- 
dressing a clerk, who, after a few 
moments search, announced: 

‘** Ninety cents.”’ 

‘*Very well, pay him,” said the sup- 
erintendent, turning again to his desk. 

The young man counted out the 
meagre sum and passed it to Burns, 
who did not move, but seemed to be 
mustering courage to accost the busy 
man before him. 

‘* Will I—come into work—Monday, 
Mr. Hollister ?’’ he ventured, at last. 

The superintendent turned in his 
chair, and, leaning back, said with 
some hesitation: 

‘* No, I guess not, Peter. The fact 
is we haven’t been very busy since you 
were taken sick; we have let several 
hands go for the present, and I’m 
afraid we haven't any work to give you 
this week. Are you well enough to 
work ?”’ he continued, as though he 
desired to find an additional excuse 
for his refusal. 

‘*T can’t afford to be idle, sir,” re- 
plied the old man in a faltering voice. 
‘*My back is pretty strong again; I 
don’t think it will interfere with my 
work. I'd like to earn a little money, 
sir; I’m pretty short.” 

‘Yes, I suppose so. 


Well, Peter, 
I will send you word as soon as we can 


put you on again. You live at the 
same place, do you not ?” 

‘*Yes sir; you might send word by 
Henry Sullivan, he lives very near 
me.” 

‘* Very well,” and as Mr. Hollister 
turned once more to his work the old 
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man walked feebly out with downcast 
countenance. 

‘*Poor old Peter didn’t have a very 
heavy amount to draw to-day,” re- 
marked Mr. Hollister’s assistant, from 
his desk across the room. 

‘*No,” was the superintendent’s re- 
ply. ‘‘The old fellow isn’t good for 
much now; he spoils half the work he 
takes hold of. He’s worked here forty 
years, but he’s played out.” 

‘* There’s a pretty hard outlook for 
him. Has he any family ?” 

‘* Bless you, no; he’s raised a family 
and buried ali of them—that is, all ex- 
cept one rascally son who cleared out 
nobody knows where the same night 
Squire Johnson’s horse vanished. Old 
Peter’s dead himself, only he doesn’t 
know it. It’s time he was, at any rate, 
for he has outlived his usefulness. Yes, 
it is rather rough, but it is the way of 
the world.”’ 

It was a brutal speech, yet Mr. Hol- 
lister was not a brutal man. He did 
not realize how heartless his words 
sounded He spoke carelessly, half in 
have been pro- 


jest, and he would 
foundly shocked had he imagined that 
his utterances would ever be heard by 


the old man. But many a word 
thoughtlessly spoken goes relentlessly 
to the very ear that was never intended 
to hear it, and as old Peter stood just 
outside of the office window gathering 
his strength for his homeward walk, 
this conversation came to him, each 
word like a cruel stab. For a moment 
he stood dazed. He could not believe 
that ‘‘ Jack’ Hollister, who as a boy, 
had been his children’s playmate, and 
as a young man had learned part of his 
trade under his tuition, could have so 
far forgotten the past as to utter such 
words. They rang in his ears still, 
and he repeated them as though to 
satisfy himself of their meaning. 
‘*Forty years!”’ yes, he had been 
at the mill forty years; he had gone to 
work for old Colonel Barnard: when he 
had first started in business, when the 
structure which now covered three acres 
was only a little two-story shop. Forty 
years! many a change has taken place 
since then—Colonel Barnard and all 
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the old time workmen, where were 
they now ? Dead, every one—it came 
upon him now as a revelation, for 
although he had attended their funerals 
one by one, yet hardly until this mo. 
ment had he realized that he was the 
only one left. Perhaps Mr. Hollister 
was right—perhaps he was dead too. 

He looked up and found during his 
revery he had been wandering along 
the street and he now saw in front of him 
a ‘row of small cottages. Before one 
of them he stopped, and gazed long at 
the unpretentious building. It was 
only a plain, old-fashioned mechanic’s 
dwelling, but there was a bit of green 
in front and a rose bush by the door 
and it was there, thirty-eight vears be- 
fore, he had brought a fresh and pretty 
country girl home as his wife. They 
had been poor, but both were used to 
poverty, and the manner of living was 
different then; there were fewer rich 
men and less distinction between rich 
and poor. It had been a very happy 
home; there his children were born, 
there he had supplemented the best 
education that the village school could 
give them by a home training as good 
and judicious as he knew. 

In that very yard jack Hollister had 
played many a time with his son Tom, 
and at the thought of Tom a tear stole 
down over the old man’s face. Fifteen 
weary years had gone by since that 
terrible night when he had disappeared 
under the shadow of a crime, and yet 
old Peter had never ceased watching 
for his return. One by one the other 
children had died until only his wife 
was left and together they had watched 
and waited for the wanderer. Then his 
wife had passed away and her last 
words to him were, ‘‘Tom will surely 
come some day; tell him my last word 
was about him!” Since then he had 
waited alone, waited with confidence 
in his heart, which he never spoke in 
words, for the only one who could sym- 
pathize with him in that hope had gone. 
And still Tom had not returned and 
to-night, for the first time in all of 
these years, the thought came upon 
him ‘ Perhaps he will never come!” 
The light which had gilded the cottage 
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as he surveyed it a moment before 
seemed to have vanished and all before 
his eyes was dark. His heart grew sick 
as the hopes which had sustained him 
so long died away, and the thought be- 
came now a conviction that no longer 
was there any use in watching, and that 
if he sought reunion with his son it 
must be in another world. 

With these thoughts filling his mind 
he turned and made his way to the 
little cemetery of the village, and 
walked up the broad avenue shaded. by 
tall trees and surrounded by white 
stones upon which the last rays of the 
sun shone with a soft and tender light. 
He did not need to search for the only 
spot of interest to him, and he soon 
found himself beside the mounds be- 
neath which lay those who had loved 
him, and threw himself upon the grass 
beside his wife’s grave. The cemetery 
was deserted, the sun had sunk below 
the horizon and the air grew chilly, 
but Peter noticed nothing. A pathetic 


picture the old man made, strong in utter 
misery,as he sat staring blankly over the 


tops of the headstones while the night 
breeze swept across his thin gray locks. 
The wretchedness of his heart was al- 
most too deep for definite thought— 
only one idea came clearly to his throb- 
bing brain, ‘‘They are all dead,” he 
whispered to himself. ‘‘Old Peter 
ought to be dead! Tom, he must be 
dead, too; they would welcome Peter 
and there’s no use for him here. He 
ought to be dead—that’s right, that’s 
right!” 

He arose with difficulty, a sharp 
twinge reminding him that his old 
enemy the rheumatism had taken ad- 
vantage of his exposure, but he did not 
stop to heed the pain. His eyes glit- 
tered and his mouth was drawn into 
a hard unnatural expression. ‘He 
ought to be dead!” he whispered and 
hobbled from the cemetery as hastily as 
his feeble limbs could carry him. The 
river Crossed his homeward path, and 
he hurried until he reached the bridge. 
Then at the water’s edge he paused; 
‘Old Peter ought to be dead!” he said 
aloud in a harsh tone. The sound of 
his voice recalled him to himself, with 
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a start he seemed to awaken, and stared 
about him in a bewildered way as he 
clasped his hands over his burning fore- 
head, trying to press back the throbs of 
pain which darted through his head. 
‘‘God forgive me,” he muttered, 
‘‘what was I going to do!’’ Then he 
remembered the cruel words. ‘‘ Yes,” 
he sighed, ‘‘ Yes, I ought to be dead, 
but God knows best, and I can wait 
somehow. It can’t be for long.” He 
shivered in the cold night air and hast- 
ened on to the little hut on the out- 
skirts of the town, where he had lived 
alone and prepared his own meals ever 
since the death of his wife. The moon 
had risen and as he opened the door 
he found that it lighted the room. It 
was a cheerless home-coming after two 
weeks’ absence. He had been glad to 
leave the confinement of the hospital 
bat he now thought how welcome its 
comforts would be, and wished himself 
back again. There was no food in the 
house, but he could not have eaten had 
there been any. He walked across the 
room with difficulty and lay down upon 
his bed, every part of his body sore 
and weary while his head ached acutely. 
The rays of the moon fell upon him as 
he lay, but there was no one to see how 
drawn and pale his face appeared. 

Monday morning had come and the 
mill was running again with all its ac- 
customed bustle and noise. In the 
office all appeared to be busy except 
Mr. Hollister, who stood for sometime 
gazing abstractedly out of the window. 
At length walking across the room to 
his assistant’s desk he said—‘‘ I haven’t 
been able to get poor old Peter Burns 
out of my mind since he left here Sat- 
urday. ‘The old fellow looked so sick, 
and I don’t suppose there’s a soul in 
the world to do anything for him nor 
that he has a dollar to fall back upon.” 

‘* He did look bad” was the reply, 
‘*but what can we do?” 

‘‘That’s what I’ve been trying to de- 
cide and I think I’ve hit upon a plan. 
You know Mr. Barnard has said sev- 
eral times that we ought to keep a 
watchman in building number three all 
the time, but we haven’t employed one 
because we didn’t feel like paying a 
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regular watchman for such an easy job. 
Now I don’t see why old Peter wouldn’t 
fill the bill exactly. There’s no strength 
required, for there’s no danger except 
from fire; he could fix up the office to 
sleep in, and we could pay what would 
be ample salary for him and yet not 
half what we would have to give a reg- 
ular man. What do you think?’ 

‘*T think its a grand idea. I have 
become interested in the old man and 
am only too glad to see him provided 
for.” 

‘* Well, I’ve known him all my life— 
used to play with his children when I 
was a boy and all that—lI feel sorry for 
the old fellow, although there’s no 
charity in this. He will earn all he 
gets.” 

‘* Shall we write and tell him to come 
in?” 

‘*No, I've got to go over to Mill- 
bridge Junction and I’m going past his 


house. I will stop and see him my- 
self.”’ 

And so it happened that Mr. Hol- 
lister, a few moments afterwards, was 


driving rapidly along the road which 
led to Peter Burns’ abode. His heart 
was very light as he anticipated the old 
man’s pleasure when he should tell him 
of his employment, which he well knew 
would seem a fortune to him. As he 
approached the shabby little dwelling he 
looked to see if Peter were about the 
place, but the door and windows were 
closed, and he saw no signs of life with- 
out or within. A knock bringing no 
response, he lifted the latch and push- 
ing open the door, entered. ‘There 
upon a poor couch lay the old man ap- 
parently asleep, but as Mr. Hollister 


stepped towards him his eyes opened 

and as he recognized his visitor he 

made a feeble effort to rise. 
‘*T’m sorry I can't rise, sir,” 


he whis- 
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pered as he fell back under the exertion, 
‘* Nonsense Peter don’t think of such 


a thing. I'm very sorry to find you so 
sick,’’ exclaimed Mr. Hollister with 
genuine sorrow. ‘‘But why haven't 
you notified some one, or sent for a 
doctor? Have you had anything to 
eat?” 


‘*T couldn’t eat anything sir, and I 
didn’t want a doctor—he couldn’t do 
me any good. I came home Saturday 
night all used up and I haven’t been 
about since. It wasn’t the sickness 
altogether sir—but I lost courage. 
You see,’ continued the old man, mak- 
ing a great effort to control his voice 
which was growing weaker, ‘*‘I haven't 
had a great deal of late years to give 
me courage. I’ve been pretty lonely 
sir but I’ve always felt Tom would come 
back and I’ve kept myself up for that. 
You remember Tom, Mr. Hollister and 
you know he wasalwaysa good hearted 
boy. And I thought if he did come 
back others might be harsh to him an’ 
so I’ve waited for him. But somehow 
Saturday—I don’t know just how—it 
came over me_ sudden like, that it 
wasn’t any use waiting, that Tom must 
be gone too!—and then, then sir,” 
he faltered, ‘‘I just laid down and I 
shan’t have to get up again.”’ The old 
man’s eyes closed and Hollister thought 
the end had come but in a moment they 
opened again. This time there was no 
recognition in them, they looked be- 
yond the man who bent so kindly over 
the bed. Again the old man spoke but 
there was no bitterness in his voice— 
‘*T see Jack Hollister,” he murmured 
and Mr. Hollister bent close to catch 
the words ‘‘ Tell Jack Hollister that 
old Peter’s been dead a long time but 
he’s just found it out.” Once again 
the eyes closed, but this time only to 
open face to face with those he loved. 



























BY BIRCH 


HE cornrowslay uniformly straight 
and regular across the field. 
Where the huskers had not yet 

despoiled the stalks of their posses- 
sions the golden ears hung ripened 
upon their stems, or stood assertively 
erect with many wide variations from 
the perpendicular. Here and there 
one might be seen peeping from its 
brown, imbricated folds, its yellow 
kernels relieving, with a dash of color, 
the sombre monotony of its surround- 
ings. 

A girl in a plaid linsey-woolsey dress 
came up the lane skirting this field. 
She made a pretense of wearing upon 
her head a red-and-green scarf, allow- 
ing it, in fact, to fall down upon her 
shoulders, disclosing a wealth of light 
golden hair escaped from its thralldom 
to toss and dangle at will. She lent 
variation both to her walk and to the 
tune of Yankee Doodle which she whis- 
tled; to the one by occasional spurts of 
tripping, and to the other by the addi- 
tion of certain fantastic notes not down 
in the original manuscript copy of that 
melody. 

A group of dark objects imperfectly 
seen Out in the field coming at length 
into view, the girl turned in through 
an opening in the osage-orange hedge 
and followed the last ‘‘down row” 
until she reached a point opposite the 
wagon into which the noisy huskers 
were throwing the yellow ears of corn. 

‘‘Here’s your note, Tom, and you 
needn’t expect anything but the mit- 
ten,” she announced, stepping up to 
the young man nearest her. 

He thrust the folded bit of paper 
hastily into his pocket, acknowledging 
its receipt by a slight inclination of his 
head and a brief ‘‘ Thank you,” and 
went on with his husking. She stood 


for a moment inspecting him with a 
pair of laughing blue eyes that seemed 
fairly dancing in glee at his confusion, 
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then passed on to the rear end of the 
wagon where his younger brother was 
manfully endeavoring, some distance 
behind, to bring up the down row. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Willie ?’’ she 
called out breezily. ‘‘Can’t you husk 
one row while your father and Tom 
husk two apiece?” 

‘*None of your lip, Jinsey Broker!” 
he retorted in the same spirit. ‘‘ You 
think you’re some just because you’ve 
got to wearing long dresses like your 
sister, don’t you?” 

She went briskly to work to assist 
him, skillfully and rapidly despoiling 
the ears of their husks, wrenching them 
from their brittle stems, and pitching 
them over the high sideboards into the 
box. In a few minutes Willie had 
caught up, and he began fishing after 
ears under the wagon. 

‘* There,” she announced with an 
airy toss of her flossy locks, ‘‘ you’re 
even and I'll go. Don't get behind 
again and have to let some girl come 
and show you how to work!” 

Tom’s father busied himself thinking 
for some little time after Jinsey had 
gone. His mind moved sluggishly. 

‘*Tom!" he at length called out, 
balancing an ear of corn in one hand 
and raising himself on tiptoe to look 
across the wagon at his son. ‘‘ What 
for did dot girl come here?”’ 

Tom’s face instantly flushed. 

‘* She brought me a note,”’ he stam- 
mered. 

‘*A note!” repeated the father, his 
tones expressing a doubt. Then, after 
a little hesitancy, ‘‘ Oh, yes, a note— 
dot vas a leetle letter.”’ 

He resumed his husking, his thoughts 
vainly striving to keep pace with his 
busy fingers. His fingers had much 
the advantage in point of training and 
skill. Slowly an idea began to take 
form in his dull brain. And if it was 
“ot a pleasant idea the shrewd smile 
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that came into his face gave it a false 
interpretation. 

The huskers reached the end of the 
rows just as the sun reached the end of 
its day’s pilgrimage across the sky, 
and sank from view in a sea of atmos- 
pheric fire behind the western slopes. 
Willie struck off diagonally across the 
field, some boyish project in mind, 
while Tom and his father climbed upon 
the load and sat, one on either side, 
their feet dangling. Tom held the 
lines. They passed down the long 
hedge row, jolted through a gateway, 
and entered the road leading to the big 
barn. The father took up an ear of 
corn and began aimlessly picking off 
the kernels, one by one, and snapping 
them at the dash-board. Tom quietly 
waited, knowing by the other’s man- 
euvers that he had something he wished 
to say and would presently speak. 

‘* Dot Sophia Broker girl ish not so 
bad,” he began, touching the last word 
gently with the rising inflection. ‘‘ She 
vill make somepody a good leetle 
vife.”” 

‘*7 don’t want any wife,” Tom 
bluntly replied, more interested in his 
father’s remarks than his face or tones 
indicated. 

‘* Oh, no,” the father drawled, ‘‘ not 
now, but maype some day.” He lifted 
his eyes and looked reflectively out 
across the farm of his neighbor Hans 
Broker, just over the way, and con- 
tinued, ‘‘Dot ish fine lant. Mishter 
Broker does not neet so much. Maype 
he gif some to Sophia when—.” 

‘*Let’s not talk about that!” broke 
in Tom abruptly. ‘‘ When I marry 
it'll be for something else besides some- 
body’s land!” 

The father looked at Tom in a dazed 
sort of way, not comprehending his 
mood. The son did not usually ex- 
press himself with so much emphasis. 

As soon as Tom could do so unob- 
served, he drew from his pocket the 
note handed him by Jinsey, and in a 
fever of interest perused its contents. 
It was from Jinsey’s sister Sophia, ac- 
cepting in what seemed to him rather 
cold and distant terms of formality, his 
kind offer to act as her escort to spell- 
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ing school that evening. He dimly 
perceived a certain element of child- 
ishness in it all—the old-fashioned 
character of the spelling school itself, 
his weak timidity in sending his younger 
brother with a cramped and scrawled 
note when he should have had the 
manliness to go in person with a verbal 
request for the favor, and last ofall 
this note of acceptance, couched, he 
thought, in language aspiring apishly 
after that which must always be to him, 
at least, the impossible and the unat- 
tainable. 

The school house was half a mile 
distant, and Tom, self-conscious every 
step of the way, had an opportunity 
such as he never before experienced, 
of learning what a dearth of ideas 
available for the purpose of embellish- 
ing conversation his poor head afforded. 
Could he have been assured that Sophia 
herself was not enjoying perfect mental 
tranquility, or that she was not en- 
gaged in balancing and weighing him 
in her mind to ascertain his value, he 
could have felt more at ease; his small 
stock of intellectual wardrobe could 
have been displayed to a much better 
advantage. 

Tom and Sophia were not strangers 
to each other. They had been ac- 
quainted in an indifferent way for sev- 
eral years. The farm of Tom’s father 
cornered with that of Sophia’s father, 
and the children of the respective fam- 
ilies had romped and played together 
since babyhood. But now that Sophia 
had reached woman’s, and Tom man’s 
estate, they had come to regard each 
other as belonging in some sense to a 
new and revised order of beings whose 
acquaintance must be cultivated in 
order to be more properly understood 
and appreciated. 

The spellers were divided into two 
factions or ‘‘sides,’”’ occupying oppo- 
site parts of the room, the component 
individuals being chosen alternately by 
their captains in the order of their pre- 
sumed ability to spell words correctly. 
Next to the captain on one side sat 
Sophia, and near the foot of the other 
sat Tom. 

The battle being set in formal array 
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the contest began, and for half an hour 
words were bandied back and forth 
skillfully, indifferently, wretchedly, 
until time was called and the result of 
the tally kept by impartial spectators 
announced. They then stood up to 
spell down. The first word upon 
which Tom exercised himself was d/a- 
tory. He expressed a preference for 
two /’s and went down in early defeat. 
At the next round Jinsey, who sat in the 
seat immediately in front of Tom, prac- 
tically demonstrated the meaning of 
the word e//ipsis by omitting, contrary 
to orthographic acceptation, its first 
consonant in attempting to spell it. 

‘‘T ought to have had one of your /’s 
to patch out my word with so we could 
both stayed up,’”’ she turned round and 
whispered across the desk to Tom. 

‘‘You missed that word on purpose! "’ 
Jinsey’s seat mate who had supplied the 
missing / bent down to affirm. ‘‘What 
made you do it?”’ 

An odd smile coming into Jinsey’s 
face was her only reply. 

The last two to occupy the floor were 


Sophia and the schoolmaster, the words 
being pronounced by a visiting teacher 


from another school. Sophia was an 
attractive girl with clear, expressive 
gray eyes, and a kind and intelligent 
face. The schoolmaster, Ralph How- 
ard, a young man with ambitions, 
studied his opponent in a quiet way, 
and found her interesting. They stood 
confrenting each other for fully five 
minutes, successfully disposing of all 
the words that came to them. ‘Then 
the schoolmaster went down on zmpane/, 
Sophia had omitted one of the super- 
fluous ”’s which he had introduced and 
was declared victor, Howard gallantly 
refraining from citing other authority 
in support of his position. 

During the intermission that fol- 
lowed, Howard sought an opportunity 
of speaking to Sophia, and he found 
her even more entertaining than when 
facing him in a spelling contest. She 
tried with poor success to disguise her 
embarrassment, and when he turned 
away from her, at length, to resume 
his duties, he wondered why he had 
not at some time before met this sen- 
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sible young person during his three 
months of teaching in the district. 

Tom went about his work for several 
days in a doubtful condition of mind. 
He had not been pinned down so 
closely to the driving, drudging in- 
dustry of his father’s farm during all 
these years of his minority as not to 
have acquired from books and papers, 
and from the three or four months of 
varied, often doubtful, mental discipline 
secured each winter in the district 
school, a growing conviction that his 
plane of existence was by birth and 
education among the lower levels. 
Sophia’s father had been as pushing 
and industrious as Tom’s, and in a 
material way as successful. But So- 
phia, by dint of persistent effort, had 
been able to secure not only a fair 
knowledge of the common _ school 
branches, but a term’s boarding school 
culture as well, and though she had 
but a few months previously returned 
to her home with her tastes and natural 
sweetness of disposition apparently 
unaffected, Tom regarded her as one 
who with reason might aspire to some- 
thing above his social scale. 

Tom felt a slight smart of injustice in 
realizing that he, a dutiful son, had 
remained at home and served his father 
until the best years of his life for men- 
tal acquirement had well-nigh gone, 
while Sophia’s father had, grudgingly 
it is true, provided her the means of 
outstripping him and placing him at 
such a sore disadvantage in any effort he 
might make to secure or maintain a 
place in her favor. This was the light 
in which Tom viewed the subject, and 
it suggested bitter thoughts. 

One afternoon while he was engaged 
in repairing the fence at the lower end 
of the field, Jinsey joined him. He 
and Jinsey had long entertained an in- 
formal friendship for each other, Jinsey 
regarding him as a sort of big, adopted 
brother picked up to supply that lack 
in her own home, while Tom looked 
upon Jinsey as an entertaining, frank, 
confiding little thing who had always 
been loyal to his interests, though she 
did take delight, at times, in teasing 
and tantalizing him. 
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‘““Tom,” she began, ‘‘next week is 
Christmas.”’ 

‘**T know that,” replied ‘Tom. 

*« And there’s to be a tree, and dia- 
logues, and presents, and the like, at 
the school house.” 

a 

‘*And Sophia 
alone! ” 

‘Tom shot a quick, questioning glance 
into jinsey’s face. 

‘* Aren't you up to 
tricks, now ?” he asked. 

‘“*Not a trick. Look here, Tom: 
do you know that school teacher is 
going to get the best of you unless you 
stir yourself ?”’ 

Tom straightened up and regarded 
his companion steadily. 

‘* How do you know ?” he demanded. 

‘Eyes and ears,”’ she briefly re- 
joined. 

‘* Does she—do you think she cares 
for him ?”’ 

** Don’t know, ‘Tom—girls awful de- 
ceitful at Sophia’s age—say one thing 
and mean another. I’ve known Sophia 


is just dying to go 


some of your 


quite a while, and she’s like all the 
rest.” 

Tom stood a 
thought. 

‘*If Howard wants to I suppose he 
can,” he presently observed. 


moment in serious 


” 


**Can what ? 

‘** Get Sophia.” 

‘* Why ?” 

‘*Take a good square look at me, 
Jinsey, I’m an awkward, overgrown 
lummox, now ain’t 1?—an ignoramus, 
a red-faced chump?  There’s that 
teacher, he’s got an education. He 
knows something besides fixing up 
fences and shucking corn. Sophia’s 
been away to school and she knows 
something. What’s my show against 
Howard if he wants her and he lets 
himself out to get her ?” 

‘*Stuff, Tom! Just stuff! You need 
to brace up, that’s all that ails you. 
Sophia likes you well enough, but 
she ain’t the kind to go gadding 
around after you to tell you about it. 
You’ve got to find that out yourself. 
You’re not afraid of Sophia, are you, 
‘Tom? If you’re not, and really think 
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enough of her to want her company to 
the tree, come over this evening “and 
ask her for it like aman. Will you?” 

It required some further persuading, 
but Tom finally gave his assent, and 
Jinsey walked away whistling snatches 
of some operatic air to which she tried 
to accommodate her steps. 

Having gone some distance 
turned and called back, 

‘*Oh, Tom! I’m sixteen to-morrow, 
Do I look very much like it?” 

Tom and Sophia went to the Christ- 
mas eve entertainment together, but he 
seemed to make slow advancement in 
the process of love-making. In this 
respect he was a laggard if there ever 
was one. Having versuaded himself 
that, from a cultural point of view they 
were somewhat apart, he could not put 
aside the impression that to admit him 
to terms of equality with herself she 
must first take a descending step, and 
that he could never secure his own 
consent to ask her to do a thing so 
humiliating. 

The course of events ran smoothly on 
through the new year. ‘Tom’s visits to 
Sophia were paid in the same desultory, 
spiritless manner, Jinsey conferring 
with him at sundry times and advising 
him, always in that mysterious air of 
proprietorship she knew so well how to 
assume, and the gossips wagging their 
heads sagely and enquiring of each 
other whether Tom or the now atten- 
tive schoolmaster would prove the suc- 
cessful aspirant to Sophia’s hand. 
Howard had another school in an ad- 
joining district some four miles distant, 
and Jinsey found frequent occasion to 
refer to this disadvantage in encourag- 
ing Tom to perseverance. 

But as another Christmas time ap- 
proached, Tom became aware that 
Jinsey had been treating him with grad- 
ually increasing neglect, and he began 
to miss her helpful suggestions. He 
had placed such store by her counsel 
that its being withdrawn in this inex- 
plicable manner perplexed and annoyed 
him. He observed that she even 
avoided meeting him when he went to 
call upon Sophia. Previous to this she 
had usually greeted him with mildly 


she 
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enthusiastic, oftentimes effusive, wel- 
comes, under cover of which, it must 
be admitted, many playful sarcasms 
had found refuge, but which Tom nev- 
ertheless received with grateful pleas- 
ure. Now he seldom found the oppor- 
tunity of so much as seeing her face or 
exchanging with her the ordinary cour- 
tesies. 

Tom began to do some serious think- 
ing. He had been worshiping at 
Sophia’s shrine, now, for a trifle over a 
year. It was time for him to come to 
some definite understanding with her 
with reference to their future. He 
should know whether his visits were to 
continue upon a more substantial basis 
or altogether cease. In short, he might 
as well learn his fate first as last. 

There was little sentiment in Tom’s 
nature, his ancestry having a reputation 
for its blunt stoicism, and being con- 
vinced that the proper and rational 
course for him was the unburdening of 
his mind and heart to Sophia, he set 
about the performance of that duty in 
a manner so deliberately mathematical 
as to overwhelm himself with surprise. 

It was on Friday evening, two weeks 
before Christmas. Having arrayed 
himself, as he thought, in a style ap- 
propriate to the importance of the task 
before him, he set out for the home of 
Sophia. The snow lay crisp on the 
ground, and the moon shone brightly. 
He should have driven over in his 
sleigh, he reasoned to himself as he 
plodded on between the hedge rows. 
There would be a touch of romance in 
taking her out fora drive on sucha 
night. Possibly the conditions might 
favor his cause and result in Sophia’s 
graciously consenting to that descend- 
ing step which he had tried to believe 
he could never ask her to take. But 
he walked on, the sleigh-ride becoming 
no more tangible than that projected 
by his imagination. 

Jinsey responded to his knock at the 
door. This both surprised and pleased 
him. She led the way to the front 
room, explaining in a dignified way 
that Sophia was out but might return 
in the course of half an hour. This 
pleased him still more. He could now 
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secure Jinsey’s advice before presenting 
himself to Jinsey’s sister. He waited 
for her to begin discussing and lauding 
Sophia to the skies, as she usually did, 
but after the first bare statement of 
fact indefinitely explaining her absence, 
she avoided the subject as if it had 
been something expressly forbidden. 
She launched forth upon nearly every 
topic of interest under the sun except 
this, to him, all important topic, 
Sophia. Her manner had changed. 
Her language, gestures, inflection of 
voice, face—all seemed to have under- 
gone some strange, transforming pro- 
cess that mystified and attracted him. 
He watched for an opportunity of ask- 
ing, as an entering wedge, how Sophia 
had enjoyed a visit recently paid one of 
her aunts in the city, but watched in 
vain. Jinsey’s tongue went rambling 
on, occupying so much of the time that 
it left Tom only small intervals in which 
to express himself in negative or affirm- 
ative monosyllables. 

This one-sided conversation con- 
tinued for nearly half an hour. Jinsey 
picked up one of the late magazines 
and asked Tom to bring his chair over 
to the light and examine some of the 
illustrations in which she had been in- 
terested. Instead of bringing his chair 
he came and stood so as to look over 
her shoulder, while she pointed them 
out and explained their merits. And 
instead of studying the pictures, as 
Jinsey intended he should do, he studied 
Jinsey—her soft, glossy hair drawn back 
from her brow and gathered in a be- 
witching coil on the crown of her head, 
her queenly neck and its snowy white- 
ness, where the sun had not left its 
desecrating touch, the peachy bloom of 
her cheeks, her full rounded form, and 
many more of the attractive graces of 
womanhood. Indeed, he had not until 
this moment realized that Jinsey was 
anything more than the little girl who 
had so many times both tormented 
and encouraged him. It came over 
him now ina flash, like a bewildering 
dream, that she was a woman. And 
scarcely conscious of what he did or 
why he did it, he bent down and im- 
pulsively kissed her. 
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Instantly the blood flamed into Jin- 
sey’s cheeks, and she sprang up, her 
eyes flashing. 

‘* You have no business doing that!” 
she exclaimed. 

‘*T didn’t mean anything, Jinsey,” 
he began to plead, ‘‘but you—I— 
really, I couldn’t help it.’ His face 
was as much the reflection of dismay at 
what he had done as was hers of in- 
dignation. 

‘*Couldn’t help it!” she repeated, 
scornfully. But the picture of peni- 
tence he presented looking down upon 
her from his awkward height softened 
her heart. She had started out to read 
him a pointed lecture on his indiscre- 
tion. She could not do so now with 
him standing there the impersonation 
of so much abject woe. ‘‘ You have 
no right to take such liberties with me,” 
she went on in gentler tones. ‘‘ That 
sort of thing is for—Sophia.” 

‘*T never kissed Sophia in my life,” 
he protested, not quite clear in his own 
mind how this was going to strengthen 
his defense. 

‘¢ And you—look here, Tom,” she 
said a little severely, ‘‘If you never 
kissed Sophia, how dare you kiss 
me?” 

‘*To tell the truth, Jinsey, I really 
believe I like you better than I do 
Sophia,” he replied, deliberately and 
firmly looking her in the face. 

‘* You’re impertinent,” she returned, 
raising one hand and turning her head 
away as if to shut him out of view. 
But Tom did not fail to catch sight of 
a certain troubled expression of coun- 
tenance, nor did he falter in pursuing 
the course that now opened so unex- 
pectedly before him. 

‘With your permission, Jinsey, the 
schoolmaster may have Sophia, and 
I'll take you.” 

‘*It’s the most ridiculous thing I 
ever heard of !”’ she exclaimed, forced 
to smile in spite of herself. 

‘*No, but it isn’t,’ Tom _ insisted. 
‘*Do you think enough of me _ to 
marry me sometime, Jinsey ?”’ 

‘*Not without Sophia’s consent— 


and mother’s,” she demurely returned, 
still loyal to those older in experience 
and authority than herself. 

**Oh, I'll risk your mother,’’ Tom 
bravely assured her, ‘‘and if you insist 
on my seeing Sophia I suppose I'll 
have 

‘‘There they come!” spoke up 
Jinsey, as the merry jingle of bells 
reached their ears. 

‘« They—who ?” asked Tom. 

‘Sophia and Howard. They’ve 
been out sleighriding. I’m going into 
the kitchen now, and you may talk to 
her as much as you please.” 

Tom’s heavy nature’ had _ been 
awakened, and the brief period in 
which he was compelled to wait seemed 
to increase rather than diminish his 
agitation. Sophia presently came in 
alone and radiantly happy. Upon see- 
ing Tom, however, her countenance fell. 
She greeted him courteously, and stood 
for a brief moment while he looked 
into the cool, dreamy depths of her 
liquid gray eyes. 

‘*I1’m very sorry for your sake, 
Tom,” she began softly, at length, 
glancing about the room to assure her- 
self that she was not addressing a pro- 
miscuous audience, ‘‘but I must be 
honest with you and tell you that I am 
now engaged to Mr. Howard, and ei 

‘*So am I!” exclaimed Tom with 
enthusiastic inaccuracy. ‘‘Oh, no—I 
mean-——I—just wait here a minute, 
please, till I come back.” And he lum- 
bered out into the kitchen with all pos- 
sible dispatch. 

When he returned, shortly afterward, 
Jinsey was clinging to his arm, her face 
pink and smiling. 

‘‘Have you any objections to our 
being engaged, too?’’ Tom asked, ad- 
dressing Sophia. 

‘*None whatever,” replied Sophia, 
beaming upon them kindly. 

‘* That settles it then, Jinsey,’’ Tom 
announced, ‘‘I’ll see your mother 
later,” And kiss number two with 
variations immediately confirmed the 
engagement in the presence of at least 
one competent witness. 


” 
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HE portieres were drawn and 

hung in straight, motionless folds 

to the floor. The tall shaded 
lamp at the foot of the stairs sent 
only a yellow ribbon of light into the 
parlor, leaving the rest of the room in 
shadow. 

In the shadow sat James Fleming 
with the old habitual expression upon 
his face as of a man who stands aside 
with an idle assurance and watches the 
world go by him, as if the world with 
all its difficulties were one large whim 
at which to smile. 

He had never met Mrs. Lowe, and 
was now waiting for her to appear; he 
had been directed to her house as a 
pleasant place to stop during his stay 
in the city. The air that he breathed, 
still as it was, seemed charged with a 
sort of electricity ; the whole house 
was vibrant with life, a broken sound 
of voices floated down the stair-case, 
the shutting of doors was heard as if 
far above him. 

Presently a girl with a tall, fine 
figure and smiling blue eyes came 
slowly down the stairs, followed by a 
young man. The two entered the 
parlor, and, glancing for a moment 
toward its first occupant, seated them- 
selves at the piano continuing their 
talk and laughter. Nothing was es- 
pecially noticeable about them; their 
conversation was rapid and decidedly 
personal; they were in fresh toilet and 
evidently awaiting the summons to 
dinner. 

Fleming observed them listlessly, 
and wondered how much longer he 
must wait, when, for the first time, he 
heard voices just beside him from the 
other side of the curtains. By throw- 
ing himself back in his chair he could 
see the speakers quite distinctly. 

They were a man with marked, 
Strongly-cut features and dark eye- 


brows, and a girl who stood close by; 
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she was dressed in dark green and 
about her mouth were lines of perfect 
sweetness. He was standing with his 
hand outstretched to her, palm up- 
ward, and there was an expression of 
earnestness in his eyes that seemed 
for the moment to refute all frivolity. 
For a while they were both silent, and 
then she spoke in slow absorption: 

‘‘Let me think. You have a re- 
markable hand. I never saw anything 
like it in my life.” She leaned toward 
him, her gaze bent upon his palm. 
‘- Your nature is not artistic of itself, 
but there is a time when your whole 
life is altered by the artistic sense. It 
may be music, literature, art, I cannot 
tell just how. It comes from some 
source outside of yourself. It must be 
ah! it is through some other person 
you are affected.” 

Delicately she followed the lines of 
his hand with the tip of her little finger. 

‘“This influence, whatever it is, has 
had a wonderful effect upon you. The 
whole course of your existence seems 
to have been changed. The earlier 
part of your life was—” she hesitated, 
and then went on—‘‘has been much, 
very much changed for the better.” 

He was looking at her as if amazed. 
His eyes were filled with a strange 
light that was almost a glitter, as he 
withdrew his hand and thrust it into 
his pocket, saying: 

‘* That’s true. When I was young | 
was fearfully wild.”’ 

‘¢T did not say that,’”’ began the girl 
in a gently deprecatory tone, but he in- 
terrupted her. 

‘¢ Why, I tell you there is nothing I 
did not do. I played cards and 
gambled. I never drank so much.” 

The fair girl, amid the protection of 
elegance, surrounded as she was by 
silken hangings and rich furnishings, 
did not shrink at the picture of vice his 
words conveyed, but asked, with in- 
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creased interest, to examine his hand 
again. 

‘Your line of life is smooth and un- 
crossed by any of the many smaller ones 
that so often cross it. You seem to 
have a purpose far ahead of you that 
nothing else can touch. Later, this 
other line of influence, whatever it may 
be, joins to it, and the two are united 


uninterrupted down to the last moment- 


of your life.” Her words were slow 
and even impressive, and at their close 
he said—his voice was low, so low that 
the unseen listener, whose attention 
was fast enchained, leaned forward al- 
most unconsciously to hear: 

‘*That is the dearest wish of my 
heart. Thereis sucha person. I met 
her six years ago. She is a beautiful 
singer. It seemed as if the loveliness 
of her voice called me back to the 
manhood I was losing. Her parents 
won’t permit me to enter the house, 
even to this day. She promised to 
marry me then, and it is wonderful 
when I think of the change that has 
come over me from merely the constant 


thought of her.”’ 

The quiet listener leaned back again 
and looked at the girl to see how she 
would receive this sudden outburst of 


confidence. She had given utterance 
to a low exclamation. He saw that 
her cheeks were flushed, her eyes glow- 
ing and her face radiant with surprise, 

The young mistress of palmistry was 
thrilled by her success and the immedi- 
ate confirmation of her words. Witha 
gentle hand, but with keen sight, she 
had read a man’s history and she was 
bright with the flame of inspiration. 
She was a queen ina newdomain. He 
had not been able to resist, things of 
which he had never spoken were drawn 
forth and uncovered to her. 

‘* I do not see her often, it is impos- 
sible, or hear from her as often as I 
would like. It has been a year now 
since I've seen her, but I trust her. 
She is the truest hearted woman I ever 
knew. Her name is Lilian Tristram.” 

‘* Let me see again, will you?” she 
asked, wonderingly. ‘‘Isit not strange? 
And yet it is not the first time I have 
read a hand correctly, but there is 
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something I do not understand. Just 
at the joining of the two lines there is 
a peculiar mark, the cross indicates an 

accident—”’ she paused a moment 
perplexed, ‘‘a sudden force, something 
unexpected to you, brings your life and 
this life together, never again to be 
separated.”’ 

‘* That is the one thing in the world 
I wish,” he replied. Then he breathed 
lightly, and would have withdrawn his 
hand. But she scrutinized it with a 
new fascination. 

‘*But I. can’t read it exactly. I 
don’t understand. It is not a fortu- 
nate mark, it seems to be the reverse, 
but instead of opposing it accomplishes 
the union of those lines down to the 
very end.” 

During these words, whose utterance 
was somewhat fragmentary, the lady 
of the house (which was a boarding- 
house in a select way) descended the 
stairs, and the gentleman in the shadow 
rose to meet her. For an instant there 
was a curious look as of a burst of 
laughter, on his face, expressed, how- 
ever, by only a smile of the most su- 
preme amusement at the unconscious 
pair in the hall. 

As he advanced toward Mrs. Lowe a 
quiver of triumph electrified him and 
the man who stood before the hostess 
was erect, broad-shouldered, hand- 
some, full of undaunted confidence. 

Later when he had refreshed his 
toilet and prepared himself for dinner 
he returned and was formally presented 
to the others, whose comforts he was 
to share temporarily. He directed 
especial attention to the two who had 
so irresistibly attracted him by their 
conversation. To the girl, Miss Star- 
ret, he found himself turning in honest 
admiration which, however, did not 
conceal an involuntary smile hovering 
about his lips. During the progress of 
the dinner he mentioned, as if inci- 
dentally, a certain city as being his 
home. 

Sturtevant, the young man with the 
dark eyes, turned to him eagerly. 

‘*Vincennes, do you say? I have 
acquaintances there. You know some 
of them, perhaps.”’ 




















‘‘No doubt,”’ replied Fleming, pleas- 
antly. ‘‘ My wife isa Vincennes girl.” 

‘‘T wonder if I know her. Recently 
married?” 

‘Well, yes. You wouldn’t take me 
for a bridegroom of a month, would 
you? Such is my happy fortune, 
though.” He looked with a certain 
joyous air about the table, and then 
turning, added to Sturtevant in the 
same tone, ‘‘ Lilian Tristram was her 
name.” 

A look of the most exquisite sym- 
pathy shadowed Miss Starret’s sweet 
mouth. A knife from Sturtevant’s hand 
clattered upon the plate and _ table. 
Fleming continued the conversation, 
utterly ignoring the chain of conscious- 
ness which had started into being at 
his words and linked him in a circuit 
of three at the dinner table. The 
shock, startling as it was to those for 
whom it had been so admirably and 
skillfully executed, passed unheeded 
and unnoticed by the rest of the 
company. Fleming alone saw—perhaps 
with a sudden remorse—the grief upon 
one fair face and the stern despair 
crushing a man’s heart. Florence could 
scarcely endure with composure to see 
the effort Sturtevant made for self-con- 
trol. 

She came down early the next morn- 
ing to the dining-room. Both Fleming 
and Sturtevant had eaten and gone. 
She caught sight of the latter’s plate 
as the servant removed it from the 
table; his breakfast had scarcely been 
touched. He had packed his valises, 
they would be called for later in the 
day and he himself would not return, 
so she was told. 

When she returned to her own room 
she walked slowly up the stairs and 
closed the door after her. She sat 
down a moment, her hands clasped in 
her lap. It seemed as if she should 
draw the blinds and shut out the bright 
and cheerful light of day. She was 
young, and never before had she been 
so close to the pitfalls of anguish that 
are dug the world over without num- 
ber. It was incomprehensible to her 
that this one was in the midst of a 
dozen people all utterly blind to it. 
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She shuddered as she thought that 
there must be many at that very mo- 
ment to which she herself was blind, 
wondering with a sort of numbness 
that her feet moved lightly and safely 
and happily on while others tripped, 
halted and were ruined. 

‘*It will come to me sometime,’”’ she 
said, ‘‘I must try to realize it.” After 
a while she rose and paced the floor. 

She knew that she had read in part 
Strutevant’s nature in his hand. Had 
she possessed the power to create what 
she had seen there by the altering or 
making of a single line, the subject 
could not have had a more irresistible 
power over her. But always there was 
in his hand a calamity that was like a 
cloud. Strange that it should denote 
the achievement of his most intense de- 
sire, a desire that absorbed all his 
better qualities. Was the mark of Cain 
always upon the forehead and never in 
any other place? She put aside the 
thought as a morbid and unworthy one 
and sought to smother its existence. 

Sturtevant was handsome still with 
a gypsy sort of beauty; and in spite of 
the fact that mingled pitilessly with it 
were the marks of that former dissipa- 
tion to which his manner, his person, 
and even his voice bore testimony, still 
there was a good nature, a wit and in- 
telligence that earnestly interceded in 
his behalf. To these thoughts working 
their way slowly through Florence's 
brain she added the words, almost in a 
whisper. 

‘* Lilian Tristram—a pretty name— 
Lilian Tristram you may have saved 
him from something worse, but you 
have not redeemed him, and never can, 
for the man he might have been. I 
wonder how it all has happened. Poor 
fellow, he will never know how impos- 
sible it would be for a pure, high-souled 
girl to marry him. I believe if the 
world were all one heart it would have 
broken long ago, instead, it lives on in 
many pieces, and well for it that it is 
so. 

She was lost to everything in time or 
place when a ring at the door-bell re- 
verberated through the house. It was 
repeated again and again with startling 
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rapidity. It roused Florence to her 
feet and she stood listening intently. 
A hurried opening of the house-door, 
sharp exclamations and succeeding, the 
sounds of heavy footsteps muffled by the 
thick stair-carpet. They were ap- 
proaching nearer, she moved forward 
swiftly and opening the room-door 
waited, holding it ajar with one hand. 
Seven or eight men some in uniform 
others in civilian’s dress with heads 
bare and hats in hand were coming up 
the stair-way with a long, still burden 
stretched between them, As they saw 
the young girl with her fair, sunny hair 
and her stricken face they all involun- 
tarily paused and looked at one another 
with a sort of question in their eyes. 
She needed no words but turned back 
into her room and the procession passed 
the closed door to the place prepared 
for it. 

The story of James Fleming's death 
was brief. It takes few words to tell 
of the sudden stopping of a man’s ex- 
istence. 

‘*The street-car was crowded, and 
Mr. Fleming stepped off—it must have 
been by accident. Sturtevant was 
standing on the step beside him. He 
must not have noticed for he made no 
move to save him.. A dozen other men 
and women shouted at him, but not in 
time to make Fleming realize his 
danger. Acar from behind came up 
and struck him before a soul could get 
to him. He cannot recover. Sturte- 
vant gave this address and we brought 
him here, it was nearer than any hos- 
pital.”’ 

A few hours later Florence came 
upon Sturtevant in the parlor below. 
He was standing by a window with his 
back to the room, so that she caught 
but a glimpse of his face, but was dis- 
mayed at its pallor and at the peculiar 
glow or glitter of his eyes. As she 
saw him the event of the morning re- 
curred to her with the intensity of its 
first shock. 

‘Did you ever know of anything 
more terrible than the cutting off of a 
man’s life like that? He was so full 
of power and energy, and all that pre- 
pares a man to encounter and enjoy 


life. Is it not a fearful defiance of all 
the laws of Nature ?” 

There was silence in the room fora 
moment, and then Stutevant replied, 
As the words and their meaning fell 
upon her ears, the passion that seemed 
vibrating through them called back the 
story of Fleming’s death as she had 
heard it, and clothed it in insidious 
irony, an irony that she would not for 
an instant admit. She had never 
dreamed of the tenacity of man’s pur- 
pose, or the iron mould in which his 
desires are cast. 

‘*One would almost expect the 
world would stop in protest,” he said, 
‘* Ves, I know something more terri- 
ble than sudden death; than the frus- 
tration of Nature’s law. It is the 
violation of the laws of man’s heart: 
the taking from under his feet the very 
ground upon which he struggles for 
his lost manhood. Then the natural, 
the moral, the spiritual, or whatever 
law has force on earth is but a straw 
in his hand. He’ll break it without 
a quiver, without a compunction. 
There’s another law which you've 
not mentioned. Most people forget 
it. And yet it has its function and 
necessity to act as well as other laws— 
that is the law of self-defense.” 

A few hours more had passed when 
he left the house and she did not see 
him again. 

As Florence Starret with ever open- 
ing eyes advanced into the future years 
she lost much of the bloom of inex- 
perience. But the sturdy oak that has 
seen the time when bending in the blast 
it must either break or strengthen, has 
too much to be thankful for that it 
should mourn the yielding grace of 
youth. 

The snow was whirling in bewilder- 
ing eddies up and down the blinding 
streets. When the house-door opened 
the wind rushed in angrily shaking and 
protesting at the heavy protecting cur- 
tain in the hall-way. Upstairs in a 
room with a shining hearth and leaping 
fire, strewn in home-like profusion with 
the tokens of childish life and play, 
hurried a woman, once Florence Starret, 
now bearing another name. . She be- 
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longed to herself no more, her hands 
had filled, her life had filled, and now 
she was rich in the possession of other 
interests, other purposes. As a girl 
she had touched upon many lives, as a 
woman she had drawn them into her 
heart. 

She loosened her furs from about her 
throat and laughing softly, bent her 
cheek ruddy with the stinging cold into 
a cradle white, and warm with a baby’s 
breath. 

With a lingering touch upon the little 
bed and a wealth of joy in her face, 
she stood in the flickering fire light. A 
square envelope upon the table caught 
her eye, but she stood in still content- 
ment for a while; sometimes the world 
outside seemed withdrawn a long way, 
and it was so well to be alone. 
at length she moved a chair where the 
fire would lend its gleam, she broke the 
seal of the unopened package, drew out 
a picture and turned it over in her 
fingers. It was a girl’s face showing 
itself in the softened brilliance of a 
photographer’s light and _ shadow. 
Upon the back was written in a half 
unreadable scrawl: 
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‘‘Lilian Tristram is the name you 
know her by. Perhaps you remember 
that night five years ago. We are to 
be married to-day. May the holidays 
and the New Year bring to you a hap- 
piness as great.” 

She sat looking long at the picture. 
The inner life was again closed up and 
the world was pressing hard against 
her thoughts. 

‘*] wonder if I truly understand it. 
Because I read an unfortunate history 
in a man’s hand, his face and his words, 
rather than in the columns of a news- 
paper shall I refuse to believe it? I 
wonder which comes nearer to the 
truth.” 

Then Fleming: a vision of the broad- 
shouldered man with his strong, un- 
daunted self-possession; his resistless 
personality upon that one night, his last 
night upon earth took possession of her 
thoughts and she said almost impetu- 
ously— 

** And she marries again, and marries 
him. Oh, she could not unless—she 
had already lived—and died!” 

Upon the instant the door opened 
and her own husband entered the room. 
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R. Bolles was truly converted—so 

he humbly believed; his pastor 
agreed with him, and so, which 
is far more convincing evidence, did 
the members of his household. He 
had been, what is regarded by preach- 
ers as a ‘‘tough subject ’—a hard, 
rigid, successful business man, taking 
no thought for any future beyond the 
date of a note due in bank, or the re- 
quirements of the next season’s trade. 
He had ‘‘ owed no man anything,” and 
ignoring the ‘‘ but to love one another,” 
considered that therein he had fulfilled 
the whole duty of man. 





He had come 
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to church but seldom, and while there, 
spent the time in planning his work for 
the next week. But even through this 
coat of mail, the sword of the Spirit 
pierced, wielded by the hand of a great 
revivalist, and now Mr. Bolles was 
steadfastly bent on obtaining the king- 
dom of heaven. He was one of the 
‘‘violent,” who wish to ‘‘take it by 
storm.”” He had had to work for 
everything he had ever gotten in this 
world, and he expected to work for his 
Christian character. It had never oc- 
curred to him, as so many think, that 
he could just sit still and drift into it. 
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‘*'The way to grow in grace,” said 
the revivalist, as he shook the hand of 
his new convert in parting, ‘‘is to 
practice the Christian graces. If any 
especial duty comes hard to you, pay 
that especial attention. Each time you 
perform it, it will become easier and 
pleasanter, and some day you may even 
come to love it.”’ 

Mr. Bolles was undoubtedly changed. 
He listened when his wife told him an- 
ecdotes about the neighbors or read 
him extracts from the letters of his 
children, now all married and away. 
He patted the old dog who had faith- 
fully guarded his premises for years; 
he did not rage and storm when dinner 
was five minutes late and he wanted to 
get back to the store; he called in the 
astonished cook and had prayers morn- 
ing and night; he attended the church 
services, including the Wednesday 
night prayer-meeting; he read his Bible 
before going to bed, sat several min- 
utes thinking up all the wrong things 
he had felt and said and done during 
the day, and then kneeling down, 
begged the Lord to forgive all these, 
and if he had forgotten any, to forgive 
them too. In short, Mr. Bolles was 
trying his best to be a good Christian, 
just as he tried to be a good merchant. 

But ‘‘strait is the way,” and it 
was not long before he found a place 
which was hard for him to get through. 

He had been a desperately poor boy, 
and at the beginning of his life, every- 
thing had seemed to him to depend on 
the acquisition of money. He had de- 
termined to get it, and he had done so, 
in that slow, dogged, self-restraining 
way, which is most sure of final success 
in this line. He had never spent one 
cent that by any self-denial he could 
possibly save, nor, when he married, 
had he allowed his family to do so. 
They had decent food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, and that was all—never a pleasure 
or indulgence that must be paid for in 
coin. When they were all settled away 
from home, he was wont to grumble at 
the number of grandchildren they 
brought to spend Thanksgiving or 
Christmas with him. 


Mrs. Bolles had been for 


years 
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organist of little church she 
attended. When she grew too old, she 
was succeeded by her daughter, and 
Mr. Bolles said their services had a 
money value and were a sufficient con- 
tribution to the current expenses of the 
church, and he would never allow them 
to drop anything into the basket. His 
scissors clicked against the brass end 
of the yard-stick when he cut off cloth, 
his hand was struck across the top of 
the quart-pot lest it should hold a pea 
too much, he would take a half-cracker 
from the scales to make them balance 
exactly. But on the other hand he 
was scrupulously just, and would adda 
half-cracker for the same _ purpose. 
With what measure he meted, he wished 
that things should be measured to him 
again. 

The habits of a life-time, of a mind, 
of a soul, are hard to change. Would 
the religion of Christ be able to do this 
for Mr. Bolles? 

When he read his Bible with honest 
desire to find out what the Lord ex- 
pected of him, certain texts were to 
him like a slap in the face. 

‘*Give to him that asketh .of thee, 
and from him that would borrow of 
thee, turn thou not away.”’ 

‘*Lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven.” 

‘*Ye cannot serve 
mon.” 

‘* How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of God?” 

‘‘Lend, hoping for nothing again.” 

‘Let every one of you lay by in 
store as God hath prospered him.” 

‘‘Freely ye have received, freely 
give.” 

‘‘The love of money is the root of 
all evil.” 

‘* God loveth a cheerful giver.” 

‘*Charge them that are rich in this 
world that they be ready to give.” 

‘¢ Whoso hath this world’s goods and 
seeth his brother have need and shut- 
teth up his compassion from him, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him?” 

‘*He that hath pity upon the poor, 
lendeth to the Lord.” 

‘‘ Blessed be the man that provideth 
for the sick and needy.”’ 


God and Mam- 
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From all these and many others, Mr. 
Bolles gathered that the Lord expected 
of him—nay, required of him—to give 
of the wealth which his own labor and 
thrift had accumulated, without seek- 
ing other return than the treasure he 
should thereby lay up above. This was 
a ‘hard saying”; would Mr. Bolles 
be able to ‘‘ bear it?’’ He took coun- 
sel of nobody; this was a matter he 
must settle with the God whose favor 
he was trying to deserve. 

The only word of influence that came 
to him from without fell, strange to say, 
from the tobacco-stained lips of old 
Jerry Riley, a drinking, swearing, foul- 
tongued loafer, whose life was spent on 
street corners or in grocery stores, talk- 
ing, laughing, sneering, for the benefit of 
those who were attracted by a certain 
rude wit in his bitter remarks. 

‘So Joe Bolles is converted, is he? 
said Jerry Riley, chewing vigorously 
and spitting with excellent aim at the 
eye of a vagrant cat, ‘‘ Well, all the 
converted men ever I see might a ben 
converted inside, but it didn’t seem to 
come thro’ to thar outsides. W’en I 
sees a converted liar stop lyin’, er a 
converted cusser stop cussin’, er a con- 
verted shaver stop shavin’, I'll believe 
in conversion. An’ we’en I sees Joe 
Boiles’ reeligin tech his pocket I’m a- 
goin to holler ‘Glory Hallelujah!’ an’ 
han’ in my resi’nation to the devil.” 

It happened that Mr. Bolles over- 
heard this remark, and a solemn voice 
seemed to say to him as a commentary, 
‘Let your light so shine!” 

A liberal subscription to the church 
he had joined by no means satisfied 
Mr. Bolles’ awakened conscience. He 
was not allowed to forget, nor to have 
many moments’ rest in the conflict be- 
tween strong nature and grace whose 
strength yet remained to be proved. 

As he passed through the square on 
his way from his house to his store, the 
Iron gate was opened to him by a leg- 
less man; beside a telegraph pole stood 
a blind man, his feet resting ona folded 
newspaper to keep them from the in- 
tense cold of the bricks; a twisted 
cripple lay in a little carriage, his mis- 
shapen fingers holding a sheaf of pen- 
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cils in mute appeal to the passer-by; 
another walked, looking like a huge, 
hideous spider, on the stumps of arms 
and legs, bearing on his upturned breast 
a box for donations from a pitying pub- 
lic. These were all familiar sights to 
Mr. Bolles, and he had passed them 
hundreds of times without a glance 
or a thought, but now—‘‘ We be all 
brethren and one is our Father.”’ 

‘* Practice unpleasant duty,” the re- 
vivalist had said, ‘‘ and by and by you 
will find that you love it.” 

Mr. Bolles practiced diligently; his 
hand went to his pocket, though the 
effort brought out the cold sweat upon 
his brow, and his whole life became as 
a nightmare, ghastly with beggars, 
petitions, subscription lists, donation 
parties and orphan-house Christmas 
trees. The sight of a shabby man ap- 
proaching him made his knees quake; 
an appealing look from a pair of child- 
ish eyes sent a pang through him, not 
of compassion but of fear.» He grew 
thin and pale by reason of the constant 
struggle within him, though he prayed 
mightily for help from God. 

‘*Oh, God,” he said, upon his knees, 
in his plain, out-spoken way; he had 
prayed so little that it did not come 
natural to him to use ‘‘thee”’’ and 
‘*thou’’—‘‘I have got to gvze—you 
have made that so plain to me that I 
can’t fail to know it. But, oh, God, 
you know how hard it is for me. I am 
afraid it isn’t possible, but if you can, 
oh, Lord, make it come a little easier 
to me after a while.” 

There was scarcely faith as of a 
grain of mustard seed in this prayer, 
but the gracious father of so many 
queer children heard and answered it. 

It was beginning to be noised abroad 
that Mr. Bolles’ religion had really 
touched his pocket, and that he gave 
freely, though unsmilingly, to every 
cause presented to him; it was not 
many minutes after he had finished his 
praver that a gushing girl fluttered up 
to the counter where he stood. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Bolles,” she said with a 
giggle, ‘‘ won’t you give me something 
for our Women’s Christian Association? 
It is so sadly needed, you know, for 
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the poor, working women and does so 
much good—oh, you can’t think !— 
and then we teach them and talk to 
them, and try to improve them and 
cultivate them and elevate them—”’ 
‘‘Humph!” said Mr. Bolles, who 
had passed through his customary 
struggle while these words were being 
rattled off for his benefit, ‘‘ how much 
do you want? Will ten dollars do?” 
‘*Lovely! Oh, you dear man! So 
nice of you!’ and with a would-be be- 
witching smile and another giggle, the 
girl departed, leaving the ‘‘ dear man”’ 
grimly wondering what might be the 
intellectual status of those whom his 
late visitor proposed to ‘‘elevate.”’ 
The shop-door creaked as it opened 
slowly, and a little grime-smirched 
countenance peered in through droop- 
ing elf-locks. There was first a snuffle, 
then a chapped hand was passed under 
the nose, and— 
‘* Please, mister, won’t yer gi’ me fi’ 
cent ter—” 


‘*Get out!’ growled Mr. Bolles, 


wrathfully, not having sufficiently re- 


covered from his late struggle to have 
himself well in hand. The door creaked 
again as the shock-head slowly with- 
drew, but before it closed— 

‘*No, no! I mean yes/” shouted 
Mr. Bolles. ‘‘ I say—come back here, 
young chap!” and the astounded young 
beggar clutched with eager palm the 
quarter that was tossed to him. 

These two little incidents started a 
new train of thought in Mr. Bolles’ 
mind. ‘‘Itis just as hard for me to 
give away 25c. as $10,”" he meditated. 
‘*T’ve just tried ’em both, and one was 
as big a wrench as the other. It seems 
to me I see daylight at last.”” All day 
long, as Mr. Bolles went about his 
business, he was thinking out a new 
scheme, and by half-past two he had 
matured it. Just before the bank 
closed he drew out $500, in small bills 
and change, making the cashier’s eyes 
open wide with surprise. 

That night, after all his clerks had 
gone home and the store was closed, 
Mr. Bolles spread this $500 on the 
table in his private room. Then he 
kneeled down beside it and prayed 
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aloud, as he liked to do sometimes; it 
seemed to make communion more real 
to him, somehow. 

‘*Oh, Lord,” he said, ‘‘ you know 
how hard I’m fightin’, and how I 
came near gettin’ the worst of it to- 
day. I must give as the Lord has 
prospered me, and I counted up and 
found I could give $500 this year, 
Here it is, oh, Lord. I give it to you 
all at once, for fear I should yield to 
temptation and keep some of it back. 
Bless it and bless me, and bless the 
people that are goin’ to get it, and for- 
give us all our sins, for Jesus’ sake. 
Amen.” 

He rose from his knees with a light- 
ened heart, locked up the greater part 
of the Lord’s money carefully in the 
safe, and put the rest in his own pocket. 
He walked home gaily, whistling like 
a freed bird. 

The next morning the same feeling 
of deliverance from bondage environed 
him; he dropped a coin with genuine 
satisfaction into the hat of the beggar 
at the gate, and saw the blind man 
approach him without experiencing 
the wild desire to dodge round the 
corner that had lately seized him at 
such a Crisis. 

That the act of giving should pro- 
duce any but the most painful sensa- 
tions was so novel and delightful to 
Mr. Bolles, that he grew to welcome 
eagerly any applicant for his bounty. 
Not only did he give of the Lord's 
$500 with a lavish hand, but with kind 
and cheering words that made the gift 
‘*twice blessed” indeed. He found 
his sympathies stirred by many a tale 
of misfortune, that would formerly 
have been like the dreary platitudes of 
the dentist who is preparing to extract 
a tooth. His heart grew softer and 
warmer, and life began to take on 
many new interests for him. 

But $500, even when it belongs to 
the Lord, will not last forever, when 
distributed with a free hand in hard 
times, and there came a day, long be- 
fore the year was out, when with gen- 
uine regret Mr. Bolles put the last $5 
note in his vest pocket. 

On his return home to dinner he 
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usually patronized a car-line which ran 
through somewhat obscure and unfre- 
quented streets, but landed him near 
his door. It was rather an unprosperous 
and out-at-elbows line, having second- 
hand ‘‘bobtail’’ cars, each drawn by 
one horse which was also decidedly 
the worse for wear and tear, and the 
drivers were fearfully and wonderfully 
muffled in wraps that seemed to be 
made of old carpet with the nap and 
pattern quite gone. Tickets on this 
line were sold ‘‘three for ten,” though 
asingle ride was the usual five cents, 
and consequently, all the regular pa- 
trons of the road bought tickets as 
a matter of course. 

On taking his seat to-day, Mr. Bolles 
tapped with his ten-cent piece on the 
glass of the front car-door; the driver 
opened it with a bang. 

‘Ain't got no tickets,” he said ina 
gruff voice. ‘* Lost ’em all on my 
first trip out,’’ and he banged the door 
back into place without waiting for 
comment orreply. Mr. Bolles dropped 
a five-cent piece into the box with 
a troubled feeling that was not caused 
by the additional expense. Every 
time his eye fell upon the ungainly 
figure of the driver he wondered if it 
would come very hard on him to make 
up for the lost tickets, as the stringent 
rules of the company would require 
him to do. Somehow, he could not 
get the poor fellow out of his mind. 

The car presently began to pass 
through the market; the streets imme- 
diately about this were uncomfort- 
ably full of wagons, carts and drays. 
The car could proceed but once 
or twice till some lumbering van 
slowly, and was even obliged to stop 
moved out of the way. The speed 
had just begun to mend, when _ in 
rounding a corner, a big wagon with a 
bulging load of hay was seen standing 
quite close to the track, before a feed- 
store. There was plenty of room for 
the car to pass the wheels, so the 
driver went on without slackening 
speed, anticipating no danger from 
contact with the loose, soft hay. But 
as it touched the first large window 
there was a crash, and falling of splin- 
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tered glass was heard, a concealed 
stick having done the mischief. The 
driver reined in his horse and wound 
up his brake with hasty hand. He 
leaped from the car and confronted the 
wagoner. His upturned face was red 
with passion. 

‘*You’ve got to pay for it!” he 
cried hoarsely, shaking his fist. ‘* D’you 
hear ?—you’ve got to pay for it!” 

The wagon-driver, a_ big, black 
negro, sitting serenely enthroned on 
his pile of hay, grinned delightedly at 
this exhibition of rage, his white teeth 
flashing from there background. 

‘*Is I, dough?” he rejoined, with a 
chuckle. ‘‘I lek ter see you mek me: 
You nuvver blowed no whistle, ner hol- 
lered ter me ter move, ner nuthin’— 
did you now ?” 

The absolute justice of this defense 
fell like a shower of cold water on the 
man's fury. He stood motionless for a 
moment, the color fading from his 
still up-turned face till a ghastly white- 
ness settled upon it. Then Mr. Bolles, 
watching him keenly, saw him turn 
slowly, without another word, his 
mouth working and twitching, and 
mount the platform and drive on. In 
a moment Mr. Bolles was out beside 
him, shutting the door carefully be- 
tweeen them and the other passengers. 

‘*My man,” he = said, cordially, 
‘*you’re in hard luck to-day. You 
weren't a bit to blame just now, but I 
reckon you'll have to foot the bill all 
the same. Here,’ thrusting the last 
fiver, which he had intended to spin 
out through many days, into his hand, 
‘* This will help to make things even, 
won't it?”’ 

The man looked down at the bill and 
then up at Mr. Bolles. ‘Then two great 
tears gathered in his eyes, and he raised 
his clumsy mittened hand and dashed 
them away. 

‘¢ Dang it!”’ he said, in a half-choked 
voice. ‘* Mister—I wouldn't take it, 
but—yer never heerd little children 
cryin’ fer somethin’ t’ eat, did yer? I 
ain’t had any work for a month till 
these last three days, and—”’ the poor 
fellow’s emotion looked dumbly from 
his grateful eyes. 
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These words made sweet music in 
Mr. Bolles’ heart as he walked the few 
steps to his house door. Through the 
broken ice of his nature warm springs 
were welling up. 

After dinner, it happened that Mr. 
Bolles returned to his office by a route 
a little different from his usual one. 
As he walked along briskly—for the 
weather was cold and the wind high— 
his eye fell upon a queer little figure on 
the corner of a street. It scarcely 
looked like a human shape—the body 
and arms of a small, old, withered 
woman, crouching rather than sitting, 
upon the cold bricks. A big, ungainly 
bonnet almost hid the bowed head and 
face, but a few wisps of gray hair flut- 
tered out to the icy wind. A scanty, 
thin shawl -was wrapped about her 
shoulders, and one claw-like, trembling 
hand turned slowly and irregularly the 
handle of a small organ that stood in 
front of her. 

As Mr. Bolles reached the corner, a 
chill blast smote him, and fluttered the 
ragged fringe of the old woman’s shawl. 
Mr. Bolles stopped beside her. He 
thrust a finger and thumb into the vest 
pocket that had of late been devoted 
to the service of the Lord’s funds, and 
its emptiness pierced him with sharp 
disappointment. He had forgotten, 
for the moment, that he had given the 
last five dollars to a car-driver. As he 
lingered a moment, irresolute, he 
seemed to hear a few low words above 
the drone of the organ. He had to 
stoop to catch them. ‘They were like 
a moan. 

‘*Oh, I want to go home!—Oh, I 
want to go home!” 

‘* Where is your home?” asked Mr. 
Bolles. ‘‘ Why do you stay here this 
bitter day ?”’ 

There was no answer—no sign that 
he was heard. The bowed head was 
never lifted, nor did the sound of the 
organ cease. Only, after a moment, 
came again the pitiful words— 

‘‘Oh, I want to go home !” 

Mr. Bolles bounded into the nearest 


store. 
‘‘Do you know anything about that 
wretched old creature out there ?”’ he 
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demanded peremptorily of an aston- 
ished clerk. ‘‘How does she come 
there, and where does she live ?”’ 

‘I only know that it is a burning 
shame that she’s there at all,’’ answered 
the man, warmly. ‘‘Every day for 
the past week, two men have brought 
her there in a hand-cart early in the 
morning, and at night, they come and 
fetch her away. She has no legs; the 
boys call her the ‘Half-Woman.’ 

Mr. Bolles was out of the store be- 
fore the clerk finished his last sentence. 
He was all aflame with indignation that 
such things could be suffered in a civ- 
ilized, Christian community, and _ his 
heart swelled with a flood of compas- 
sion. ‘There was no room in it for 
thought of the Lord’s $500, which was 
all gone. He hailed with an eager 
shout a passing hack. 

‘Lift this poor creature in!’ he com- 
manded the driver; and the old woman 
was conveyed to Mr. Bolles’ own house. 
There, before the kitchen fire, she was 
warmed and fed and comforted, and 
by and by, Mr. Bolles, by dint of pa- 
tient questioning, drew from her a few 
broken sentences by means of which he 
was able to find her owners, two strap- 
ping, able-bodied men who said she 
was their grandmother, and who lived 
upon her earnings. In a few days, 
these wretches were lodged in jail, and 
the poor old ‘‘ Half-Woman” in an 
asylum, where she would be hungry 
and cold no more to the end of her 
days. 

When all was settled to his satisfac- 
tion, he again shut the door of his pri- 
vate room, and fell upon his knees. 

‘Oh, Lord,’”’ he cried out of a full 
heart, ‘‘you have answered my prayer— 
you have taught me a lesson. What 
was my poor little scheme to your wis- 
dom ? What was I to limit the Lord 
to $500? Lord, all that I have is 
yours, now and forever! Take it, and 
take me, and show me how to use it 
aright. For Christ’ssake. Amen.” 

And as Mr. Bolles arose from his 
knees, the last shackle of his bondage 
to mammon fell from him, and he 
walked forth into the glorious liberty of 
the sons of God. 
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éé ETURN immediately,” 
ELior SARGEANT. 


The sender of the cablegram 
stood impatiently awaiting his share of 
attention. A large handsome man, 
with finely’ cut features, bushy brows 
and eyes which grew fierce on slight 
provocation. Waiting was never to 
his taste, and his train of thought was 
irritating. The crowd in the telegraph 
office thinned out a little and the polite 
clerk assured him the message’ had 
been dispatched. ‘Then he turned and 
walked off, his cane striking the pave- 
ment as if it would elicit sparks of 
fire. 

Far away the recipient, Eliot Sar- 
geant, Jr., lay at his ease on the mats 
of his Japanese house, wrapped in the 
kimono, which served him as dressing 
gown, lazily turning the leaves of a 
book which he was only half reading. 

The partition slid softly apart, and 
the little maid A sort of 
scarf was wrapped turban fashion 
cround her head, her short jacket 
was bound with a girdle, her long, 
plain skirt nearly concealed her feet, 
and she bore a laquered tray with a 
bowl of sabie. Placing this on a low 
stand and prostrating herself, with fore- 
head touching the floor, she presented 
him with a paper, murmuring, ‘‘ Would 
the most honorable master accept 
this ?”’ 

Eliot was a sybarite in his tastes. 
His knowledge of Japanese was limi- 
ted, but he comprehended her speech 
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entered. 


and action, and_ smiling, slowly 
stretched out his hand and took the 
enclosure. 

‘*Return immediately.” The im- 


the paternal voice 
his ear as he read 
he cried, and sat 


perative tones of 
seemed to echo in 
them. ‘¢ Hullo! ” 


up suddenly, then motioned the atten- 
dant to leave the room, and cast him- 
self down again, as he realized with 
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bitterness of spirit all that the sum- 
mons meant. His father, on whom he 
was absolutely dependant, was not to 
be trifled with. 

‘*Return home!” The words 
seemed to beat upon his brain like the 
regular tramp of a horse’s hoof. How 
could he shake himself loose from the 
net of his own weaving, which envir- 
oned him? A cold breath seemed to 
have shattered the castle of happy 
dreams in which he dwelt. 

The only son of a quick-tempered 
but indulgent father, with no mother’s 
love since childhood to guide and coun- 
sel him, he had followed the bent of 
his own inclinations absolutely—per- 
haps fatally. He had started out to 
see the world, and in this strarige, 
foreign, Oriental land of Japan; this 
land of flowers and tiny, gentle, soft- 
voiced women he had found a paradise. 
Week after week, month after month 
slipped by and he yet lingered.  In- 
fatuated, he had loved, wooed and 
married a daughter of the East, and 
now return seemed impossible. 

‘* Return immediately.”” How could 
he leave, how could he take her with 
him! To refuse would mean the im- 
mediate cessation of all his sources of 
supply. He knew his father well; how- 
ever indulgent he might be, a com- 
mand once issued must be obeyed. 

The only son and youngest brother 
in a family of sisters, who alternately 
petted and snubbed him,he had never till 
now tasted the joys of being fully his own 
master. For their loud-voiced, lively 
chatter, their gibes and teasing, he had 
exchanged his present surroundings. 
A toy house, of which he was the abso- 
lute lord, a gentle, sweet-voiced merry 
little slave, who waited upon him with 
the utmost devotion. She greeted him 
always with a smile, was ready at any 
moment to lay aside her own occupa: 
tions or amusements to please him, and 
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treated him with a respect and defer- 
ence, in soothing contrast to the mem- 
ories of his old home. 

Wrapped in a mist of Oriental 
dreams, how could he return to the 
sharp outlines of Western life. Yet 
knowing that he was not in truth his 
own master, that he must eventually 
return. How had he permitted himself 
to slip into such an existence? 

‘‘Return immediately.’’ Could he 
feign illness to put off the evil day? 
But that would induce inquiries, and 
some one sent in search of him, pos- 
sibly, though not probably, his father 
himself—and was not to be thought 
of. 

He turned restlessly with knitted 
brow—and his sisters, what surprise, 
what disapprobation they would express. 
From Helen—Helen alone he could 
expect counsel and assistance. If she 
were but near he could make her his 
confidante. She was his favorite sis- 
ter, the most sympathetic and consid- 
erate of them all. His senior by some 


years, she was now the head of his 


father’s house. 

‘¢ Bless her heart, old Nell! She'll 
help me,” he murmured, half aloud. 
‘‘She always had the sense of the 
whole pack put together.” 

Distinctly there was comfort in the 
thought of Helen, but how commit his 
perplexities to paper, and Helen was 
thousands of miles away. 

The rustling of trailing garments, 
the murmur of soft voices broke upon 
his ear. ‘*Sayonara, sayonara!” (Fare- 
well.) Two little figures clad in silken 
robes, with hanging sleeves and the 
wide obi or girdle, bowing low to each 
other at parting. Two young, fresh 
faces, with fine tints of coloring, with 
glossy black hair and brilliant eyes. 
They were parting for the moment, his 
little wife, who had grown so dear to 
him, andafriend. Through a crack in 
the partition he could see them, again 
bowing and yet, with their superabund- 
ance of courtesy. ‘That she would go 
with him to the world’s end he did not 
doubt, but how could he take her 
away from all she loved? From the 
daily life with which she was familiar, 
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how transplant her, a little foreign 
flower, to wither in a strange land. 

The adieux were at last concluded, 
and the guest departed; he raised his 
voice, then threw himself down again, 
leaning upon his elbow. The partition 
was pushed aside and in she came, bow- 
ing still with a graceful little motion. 

‘*What would you, dear and most 
honorable master and husband ?” she 
spoke in her native tongue. 

‘Will you go to America with me 
and pacify the pater,” he said in Eng- 
lish, holding out his hand. She laughed 
merrily and prostrating herself, knelt 
beside him. She understood nothing 
of what he said, merely regarding it as 
some pleasantry. Then she rose and 
stooped to pick up, carefwlly brush, and 
put away some garment he had cast 
aside. 

**Q you Eastern jewel! you pearl of 
the Orient!’’ he murmured sotto voce. 
‘* What madness possessed me when I 
learned to appreciate your worth? 
When we go to America, my treasure, I 
suppose I shall have to pick up my 
own clothes. The soul of woman, in 
that country, revolts from such menial 
oftices.”’ 

She came and knelt beside him again, 
smiling and murmuring some term of 
respect and endearment. 

‘*’'Tatsu,”” he continued, addressing 
her in his pigeon Japanese, ‘‘ the die is 
cast. We have to go to America, and 
you must learn to talk English, do 
you understand ? and, I suppose, also 
put on the toggery of the West.”’ 

She looked at him deprecatingly, but 
still smiling. She comprehended some- 
thing, if not all, of what he said. 

‘*There’s one comfort: I shall have 
no trouble with you, whatever you are 
told you will do, and you are bright as 
a button. If it is to please me, I know 
you will soon be able to jabber English 
like a native,and beat me all hollow. 
I wonder if I could pass you off fora 
French girl. If it has to be something 
foreign perhaps that would go down 
better with the governor,” and he held 
her off and looked at her critically; but 
he shook his head: ‘‘It’s no go, I'm 
afraid.” 





















Then he turned and 
spoke to her more de- 
cidedly. He had to go 
to America and she must 
make ready. Also she 
must try to understand 
and speak English as 
fast as she could. ‘‘Bring 
me pen and paper,” he 
continued and seizing 
them from her hand ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Here goes! 
I must take my chances 
of writing to Helen,” 
and his conscience 
pricked him a little as 
he recalled how seldom 
he had written to or 
even thought of his 
favorite sister. ‘‘It is 
the usual way I suppose, 
I don’t know that I am 
worse than the rest of 
the world. When we 
want something of peo- 
ple we begin to remem- 
ber them.” 

‘‘Dear old Nell,” he 
wrote; ‘‘the governor has 
just sent for me and back 
I must pack. As you love 
me don’t mention this let- 
ter to mortal. I am tak- 
ing the risk of its reach- 
ing you without being in- 
tercepted. I shall send 
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my father a dutiful com- 
munication by the same mail, stating 
the time of my return. I suppose the old 
gentleman has grown tired of my pro- 
tracted absence. and no wonder I can hear 
the impatient tones of his most thunder- 
ous voice in that ‘‘return immediately!” 
I don’t imagine there’s anything amiss. 
But to the point. I don’t know how to 
blurt it out, and fear my father will never 
forgive me. I’ve been living in a fool’s 
paradise and I tell you it’s hard to leave 
it. Well, the long and short of it is I’ve 
married a J—a girl of this country—the 
sweetest little thing you ever saw—but 
there, what’s the use in talking about it. 
She’s so different from your ideas, I’m 
afraid you'll never see her asI do. Helen, 
help me. You know I am altogether 
dependent on my father, and you must 
reconcile him to it. I can’t leave her 
behind for I have married her all straight 


I doat on her and she just 


and square. 
worships me—yet how can I bring her. | 
don’t want you to say a word till 1 come, 
but you must think it over and find some 


way to pacify the old gentleman. I can 
leave her in some quiet place over there 
till you get him reconciled. We must talk 
it over together. Not aword, mind you, 
to any one and believe me always 

Your affectionate, if distracted brother, 

ELIOT. 

Helen Sargeant gasped when she 
read this letter, which a favoring 
chance brought to her alone. Of all 
the wild things that her foolish young 
brother could have done, this seemed 
the worst. And dearly as he loved his 


son, she knew her father well enough to 
believe him capable of casting off his 
It was no 


boy with such provocation. 
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Chimera Eliot had conjured up. She 
must wait, as he had said, to deal with 
the problem. ‘To the pleasure of his 
return alone could they trust to soften 
his father’s heart. Meanwhile she 
could only put her private purse at his 
disposal to make what arrangements 
he saw fit. ‘‘The crazy boy!” she 
murmured again and again. But she 
kept her secret and was only twitted 
by her younger sister Maud on her un- 
wonted gravity, when Mr. Sargeant pro- 
duced a brief letter from his son an- 
nouncing the date of his return. 

‘* Well, papa,’’ Maud said, carelessly 
‘*T suppose you will forgive him now 
for staying away so long.” 

‘*He certainly has been most remiss 
protracting his absence,”’ re- 
sponded her father, stiffening a little. 

Sut it was evident that he was mollified 

by his son’s obedience to his summons, 
and could hardly hide the joy he felt 
at the prospect of seeing him once 
more. 

Helen contrived that she alone 
should accompany her father to meet 
the returned wanderer. 

‘* Well, sir,” was the father’s saluta- 
tion when they were at last permitted 
to board the great vessel and his son 
came towards him, ‘‘I am glad your 
patriotism has, at this late date, in- 
duced you to return. It is nearly time 
for the elections and I am anxious you 
should cast your vote.”’ 

‘*Oh, to be sure,” said Eliot nervously 
as he shook hands with his father and 
kissed his sister hastily. ‘* How are 
you, well ?”’ 

Helen laid her hands on his shoul- 
ders, pushed him from her and looked 
into his eyes. He colored and glanced 
away. 

‘* Dear boy, are’nt you glad to come 
home?”’ 

‘*'To be sure,’ he answered again, 
but not very heartily. An overwhelm- 
ing anxiety oppressed him, and with his 
first view of his father’s face the hope 
of reconciliation seemed to fade 

‘*T suppose you have not many traps 
to be examined,” said Mr. Sargeant, 
‘*we may as well be getting on.” ‘I 
could not get off just yet’’ responded 


In so 
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Eliot, ‘‘if you would leave Nell with 
me a little while and go and attend to 
some matters I could be ready by the 
time you returned.”’ 

‘*Pshaw!” exclaimed Mr. Sargeant 
impatiently, ‘‘I did not expect to be 
detained here.” 

‘Then do go, father”’’ said Helen, 
coaxingly, ‘‘ you know it always takes 
time to get the baggage examined.” 
But he would not, and Eliot turned 
away with a gesture of despair, intend- 
ed only for his sister’s eye. At last 
however, grown weary of roaming 


around, ‘‘pishing” and ‘*‘ pshawing”’ 
he went. 
‘**Oh! Nell,” cried Eliot eagerly, 


clasping her hand and hurrying her 
down the stair-way ‘‘ what shall I do? 
He'll never forgive me. _ I have it ar- 
ranged with the stewardess to take 
care of my little Tatsu for the present, 
but that can’t go on forever. You 
must come and speak to her, she is 
waiting for you in the state room. 
What a blessing my father did not in- 
sist on coming too.”’ 

**T don’t know,” said Helen doubt- 


fully, ‘‘sometimes I think the best 
thing would be to tell him all at 
once.”’ 


‘*No, no! I can’t,” returned Eliot. 
A nice little figure with bright, smil- 
ing eyes and bowing low came for- 


ward. There was something disarm- 
ing in her gentle greeting, with its 
slow, foreign intonation. ‘‘ I—glad— 


see—you.” 

‘*This is my sister Helen, ‘Tatsu,’ 
and Helen’s lips touched the soft little 
cheek. 

‘*Oh, yes, I have dressed her Amer- 
ican fashion,” pursued Eliot, ‘‘ and I 
make her talk English all the time. 


’ 


She is very. bright and quick. She 
understands a lot already and she 


knows she is to stay with the steward- 
ess till I come for her. I have got to 
get something to do right off. I can't 
be dependant on my father all the 
while for both of us.”’ 
‘*Poor little thing,” 
compassionately, ‘‘ so 
own land and people. 
have had a better welcome.” 


said Helen, 
far from her 
I wish she could 
She was 




















touched as if it were [the griefs of a 
child she were contemplating. 

‘* Good-by, little one,”” Eliot said at 
last, kissing his wife hastily. ‘‘Be a 
good girl and I’ll come for you as soon 
as I can,” and he drew his hat over 
his eyes and followed his sister with a 
heavy heart. Verily he had not real- 
ized all this when, in that distant 
flowery land he had assumed such re- 
sponsibilities. 

‘*T met a man on board, Nell, a first 
rate fellow, and I have told him all my 
perplexities. He thinks Tatsu a darl- 
ing and he has promised to get me 
something to do. I suppose my father 
won't like my attempting anything he 
has not arranged for me, but I can’t 
help it. The mistake was not to begin 
to look after things for myself long 
before this.’’ 

“Oh Bhot.” pleaded 
Helen anxiously,’ do 
be careful how you pro- 
ceed. Remember how 
devoted father really is 
to you, and don’t do 
anything more to anger 
him. Be guided as far 
as youcan. It will all 
come right in the end- 

I hope.”’ 

Mr. Sargeant was very 
impatient of his son’s 
plans, but with Helen’s 
gentle influence he was 
finally persuaded to 
yield a consent to their 
temporary trial, and 
what was more distaste- 
ful to give Helen up for 
a time to be her brother's 
housekeeper in a small 
suburban town in which 
his occupation lay. This 
once accomplished, 
Eliot's spirits became 
once more buoyant and 
he was convinced that 
all would be well. Helen 
established in charge of 
his little domicile as 
companion and teacher 
of his wee wife was half 
the battle. 
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But Helen’s anxieties were not over, 
and as yet they seemed as far to her, 
as ever, from the peaceful reconcilia- 
tion she desired. Her gentle, docile 
sister-in-law won quickly on her affec- 
tions, but could her father ever be 
induced to accept this stranger? She 
still doubted. Tatsu learned quickly, 
being already in the fashion of her own 
land no mean scholar. Her slowly 
spoken English was pure and correct, 
she was skillful with her needle, and 
began to play on the guitar, which was 
better fitted to her small fingers than 
the piano, very sweetly. 

Helen was an indefatigable teacher, 
but was constantly harrassed by fear of 
her father’s inopportune appearance. 
Tatsu was attentive, apt and grateful 
—and always sweet and_ cheerful. 
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Helen wondered sometimes if in secret 
she shed no tears for her lost kindred, 
home and surroundings, but to her 
husband and this new friend she car- 
ried a cloudless face. To Eliot she 
was as ever a devoted little slave, and 
followed him about with the faithful 
persistence of a pet dog, waiting on 
him, anticipating his wishes and giving 
no thought to herself where his ease or 
comfort were concerned. 

‘Oh, Tatsu! I’m afraid we'll never 
teach you to be an American wife,” 
laughed Helen. 

‘Let her alone, Nell; don’t spoil 
her,” cried Eliot, lazily stretching out 
his hand to pat the little dark head, 
which hovered near. 

‘‘If I don’t spoil her I’m afraid 
she'll spoil you,” returned his sister. 
‘*T don’t know a better way to make 
you selfish and lazy.” 

‘*The world takes that out of one. 
Do let a poor fellow have some peace 
at home. I'll take her back to Japan, 
surely, and stay there, if she gets 
ruined over here! She’s never once 
done anything but what I wished and 
told her to do, since she was married. 
And never once looked at me with the 
slightest cloud on her face. Not many 
American wives have such a_ record 
as that. Tatsu, get me my slippers.” 

‘* No, to be sure” answered Helen, 
‘‘but I am not at all certain it is a 
record they would care for.”’ 

But Helen’s difficulties in preserving 
the great secret seemed to increase and 
she began to fear her father might dis- 
cover it in thesame unexpected way, 
which would displease him a thousand 
times more than an honest confession. 

One day Maud appeared unan- 
nounced, saw Tatsu with wondering 
eyes, and had to be taken into confi- 
dence. ‘‘ Jerumpkins /”* her individual 
and favorite exclamation, ‘‘ Won’t the 
old gentleman be mad. There'll be 
the old boy to pay. I don’t envy you 
and Eliot, Nell: what a jackass El has 
been; and just now father’s quite set 
on his being married. He talks of it 
all the time and is beginning to pick 
out girls forhim. I wonder if, in these 
modern days, any fellow, or any girl 
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either, for that matter ever does marry 
the one his father or mother wishes. | 
wish you’d come home, Nell. Really 
the domestic bark is getting to be more 
than I can steer: I think the best thing 
Eliot could do would be to pack that 
little doll back home. I don’t believe 
marriages in those outlandish places 
are the real thing anyway.” 

‘* Maud!” exclaimed Helen, much 
shocked, ‘‘and you don’t know her. 
She’s a lovely little thing. 

‘*Oh, well!’ said Maud with a shrug, 
‘*] do not mean to say anything I 
shouldn’t. But how people will talk 
and stare, and what a fool papa was to 
let Eliot go off by himself that way. 
He might have known he would get into 
mischief. Young men always do.” 

And Eliot himself began to come 
home looking harassed, for his father 
was pressing upon him the desirability 
of marrying and urging him to give up 
his present employment and return to 
the paternal mansion. 

‘*The pater says he only agreed to 
this arrangement temporarily, Nell, and 
keeps insisting that I shall come back 
and that I shall begin to look out for a 
wife. I know he won’t let me keep you 
much longer. What sha// I do?” 

So it was arranged that their father 
should be invited to a little surprise 
party in which Tatsu should be pres- 
ented to him as a friend, and they 
would thus see the impression she pre- 
duced. Helen and she together got up 
some little tableaux for his entertain- 
ment. ‘Tatsu showed no tremors on 
the trying occasion, and looked and 
acted her best. 

‘* But,’ said Eliot 
his sister, ‘‘take her 


impressively to 
away before my 
father gets an inkling of the truth, for 
if he is angry I do not wish her to be 


ad 


frightened by his rages. 

Mr. Sargeant was very affable, and 
much pleased and entertained with the 
performance. 

‘*That is a cunning little maid, this 
friend of Helen’s. Where did she pick 
her up?” he said to hisson. ‘‘ I should 
think you might almost have fallen in 
Ic ith some of those little girls in 
Ja f they are all like that.” 
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And as Helen re-entered, ‘‘ Father, 
she is my wife!’’ Eliot blurted out, 
with no further preamble; the strain 
had suddenly grown too great to longer 
contain himself. 
‘¢Oh Eliot!’ murmured Helen, look- 
ing at him with reproachful eyes. 
‘*Your wife!’’ stammered Mr, Sar- 
geant the color forsaking his florid 
face, and staggering for support against 
the mantel. ‘‘And you have dared 
to marry a—a foreign person like that 
without my knowledge and consent ?’”’ 
‘“‘T know—I know, father, it was 


very foolish, very wrong of me, but I- 
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her father, turning his back upon his 
son, and Helen was obliged to submit. 

‘¢T will come back as soon as I can,’ 
she whispered to her brother, looking 
into his downcast face and pressing his 
hand. 

‘*Now he knows the worst—he will 
relent in time I am sure.” 

Life at the Sargeant mansion was, 
as Maud expressed it, composed wholly 
of ‘* bad quarters of an hour”’ for some 
time to come, the head of the house- 
hold being beyond measure irritable 
and impatient. 

‘* Bother take Eliot!” growled Maud 








I was afraid you would not give your 
consent, and I was so far away and 
she is such a dear If you only 
knew her I’m sure you would forgive 
me.”’ 

‘*Never!” shouted his father, hoar- 
sely. ‘‘Helen, come home with me 
at once, without a moment’s delay! Do 
you hear ?” 

‘* But father, wait. 
little,’ pleaded Helen. ‘‘ Eliot did 
very wrong, but don’t let it make a 
breach between you. We have only 
been trying to teach her a little, first, 
and she is very sweet and bright.”’ 

‘*Come home, I tell you,’ roared 


Think it over a 


one day. ‘‘I don’t see why we should 
have to pay the piper for his idiocy. 
One would think I’d married a Hotten- 
tot and you a Chinese.”” But Helen 
only counseled patience. 

For, watching her father with eyes 
of anxious -solicitude, she saw signs of 
softening. Now and again she would 
mention Eliot’s name in a natural way 
and once or twice she even ventured 
to say something in praise of Tatsu. 
His brow clouded for a moment and 
he left the room abruptly, but he spoke 
no angry word in response and did not 
forbid the subject. 

At other times he would sit quietly, 
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his head on his hand, neither reading 
nor speaking, only giving an occasional 
heavy sigh. And Helen pitied him for his 
broken dreams and disappointed hopes. 

Then she received a hurried message 
from Eliot of such import that risking 
her father’s displeasure she went back 
to him for a little while. In it lay her 
last hope of reconciliation. 

One day with a pleading, ‘‘ Papa I 
wish you would come with me,” she 
succeeded in introducing him again to 
her brother’s house, where, still smil- 
ing, sat Tatsu, her first born in her 
arms. A wonderful power of mother- 
hood and infancy to move the hardest 
heart! 

The child, young as it was, had the 
impress of Eliot’s every feature, and 
as Helen placed it in her father’s 
arms he gave way, and, stooping, said 
to his daughter-in-law: 

‘* Well, little one, there use 
fighting any longer, I suppose I must 
take you both in.” 

Mrs. Eliot Sargeant, Jr., recognized 
at last in the family circle, was a nine- 
days’ wonder to friends and acquain- 
tance. But no one could question 
the gentle grace and propriety of her 
demeanor when, if rarely, she was seen 
abroad or met in society. Home was, 
however, her chosen abiding place, 
where, with her little one in her arms 
or playing quietly beside her, she was 
constantly to be found, and her father- 
in-law fell into the way of amusing 
himself with ‘‘the best of babies,” 
and sitting discoursing by the hour of 
‘all things dreamed of in his philoso- 
phy,” to his gentle, acquiescent liste- 


is no 
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ner. He was once heard to disclose 
that ‘‘ Tattie,” as he called her, had the 
best head for business of any woman 
in the family. At which Helen smiled 
quietly, and Maud shrugged her 
shoulders. 

If the little stranger’s heart missed 
her own friends and native land, no 
shadow of loneliness ever clouded her 
brow, which abode in unbroken serenity 
for both husband and_ son. _ Eliot 
fitted up one little room Japanese 
fashion, to please his wife, and now and 
then, when one or another aunt had 
temporarily carried off the baby, 
Tatsu would retire to it. Dressed in 
the kimono, which she had brought 
from home, a little tray bearing a tea- 
pot beside her, and a large Japanese 
doll in native costume propped against 
it, she would lie on the mats, a book 
in her own tongue open before her. 
Then only might have been seen a 
droop to the soft, red lips, which betok- 
ened thoughts, tinged with sadness, of 
other days and other surroundings. 

Eliot sometimes talked of going 
again to Japan for a visit, but the bus- 
iness and amusements of his daily life 
absorbed him more and more, and no 
strong pressure was brought to bear 
upon him. Docile and gentle as ever; 
his little wife never thought of question- 
ing his will or pleasure, or setting up any 
desire of her own in opposition to his 
plans and arrangements. Tatsu al- 
ways seemed placid, content and cheer- 
ful, and he carelessly questioned no 
further. After all, she had him and 
the baby, what more did she need? So 
they never went. 
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ES, you have doubtless made a 

great mistake, and your whole 

life is henceforth one long disap- 
pointment, with nothing left you to do 
but sigh and moan, and bewail your 
fate. 

Now if you had only married John 
Jones instead of Bill Smith, you would 
have been perfectly happy; but like the 
fool he was, he married that little 
simpleton of a Cynthia Allen, when, by 
looking a little farther, he could have 
found some one who would have suited 
him better. Then you would not have 
had to spend your days with such a 
cross-grained creature as Bill. It beats 
all how he has changed of late years. 
He used to be such a jolly, happy fel- 
low, and now he is as surly as a bear. 
So, in view of your ‘‘ disappointment,”’ 


you take the pains to flaunt it in his 


face at every Opportunity. 

But ‘‘ Bill does not love you as he 
used to?”’ 

Well, I do not wonder at it. Just 
look at these two pictures: Five years 
ago you were arosy-cheeked girl, wear- 
ing your hair in glossy braids, and al- 
ways attired in a neat dress, with a 
knot of gay ribbon at your throat and 
in your hair; to-day, as your husband 
comes home weary with his day’s 
labor, he sees framed in the doorway a 
sallow woman, clad in a soiled wrapper 
of nondescript pattern, her hair twisted 
into a tangled mass at the back of her 
head, and her feet slip-shod. 

Ah! my dear woman, deep down in 
Bill’s heart is a warm, true love for the 
Betsy Jane of by-gone days; and can 
you blame him for not taking to his 
heart the wretched fraud you have 
palmed off upon him in her stead? 

Yes, I know the children number al- 
most as many as the years; yet fifteen 
minutes of each day would make you 
tidy and attractive for his home-com- 
ing. A sensible man like he is, knows 
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his wife cannot spend her time in frivol- 
ities of dress, when she has the entire 
care of three children, and house work 
besides; but he has the right to and 
does expect you to be neat; and your 
children, if clean and well-behaved are 
as bright an adornment as he will wish 
to see. 

I presume he zs careless, but, ‘‘ Bill 
Smith, why on earth can’t you,” ad /ib- 
itum et infinitum, whenever he hangs 
up his coat upon the floor, will never 
check him from following suit with his 
hat, and throwing his boots into the 
rocking-chair. 

Now, Mr. Jones used to be careless 
too. Cynthia would just slip quietly 
around behind him, pick up his coat 
and hang it on a nail; and John never 
threw down his boots for her to hang 
up, too. 

The fact is, you two women treat 
your husbands precisely as you do your 
best dresses; as rents and smears and 
lost fastenings take place with the lapse 
of time, the one ‘‘ catches up”’ the rent 
with a coarse thread, lets the spots 
‘rub off like the old woman’s grease,”’ 
and garnishes the front with a whole 
row of pins. The other immediately 
supplies the lost fastening, erases the 
stain, adds a tiny knot of ribbon or a 
bit of trimming over the nicely-mended 
rent, and no one is any the wiser. 

You think, too, it is your bounden 
duty to hold continually before his eyes 
all his faults and shortcomings. There 
is your greatest mistake. A man is 
the most easily managed creature in 
the world, if you only know how. Act 
and talk as if you had faith in, and be- 
lieved in the existence of, a whole line 
of noble and manly qualities; and the 
great, good-hearted fellow will soon 
believe, and finally strive to become in 
reality what you imagine he is. 

But instead, you sit down in a corner 
of your disorderly kitchen and wail with 
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Maud Muller, ‘‘It might have been.” 

There is a great deal of sentimental 
trash wasted over that young woman. 
She has caused more discontented wives 
and unhappy households than any other 
damsel of this century. 

She had no business to marry an 
honest man, and wreck his whole 
life by her ill-temper and repinings, 
and make her children’s childhood 
a blight and a curse upon their 
memories. 

In these days of advancement and 
feminine independence, forced marri- 
ages are a thing of the past; and 
women do not, as a rule, condemn 
themselves to a life-long misery unless 
there is a secret desire for, and a pleas- 
ure in, martyrdom. 

Maud was just as well fitted to be 
the judge’s wife as a sunflower to be 
among exotics. Both are good enough 
in their sphere, and shine best in ap- 
propriate surroundings. In a_ short 
year he would either have abused her 
shamefully, or been so disgusted with 
her verdant simplicity that he would 
have lefther. True, there is many a gem 
beneath a plain exterior; but in these 
days of possibilities for education, and 
culture and refinement within the 
reach of the very humblest, the young 
woman who is striving for a higher and 
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nobler and fuller life, has a due regard 
to externals, and a keen appreciation 
of the earthly and ‘‘ eternal fitness ” of 
things. If Mrs. Maud had had one 
spark of unselfishness or true woman- 
liness, her heart would have pitied her 
husband, and her innocent babes, and 
not visited upon them the _punish- 
ment fora deed of her own committing, 
She would have striven to raise herself 
and them to a brighter, better life, and 
conquered. 

This fretful repining is only a sham 
to gloss over a self-recognized lack; a 
cowardly shifting of one’s own failings 
upon some one else’s shoulders. 

Betsy Jane, don’t doit. Your hus- 
band’s whole heart is yours, and the 
little ones look up to mother as a pat- 
tern and guide, seeking their daily 
brightness in the sunshine of her smile. 
O! dear woman, wherever you may be, 
God scatters flowers all along your path- 
way with a lavish hand; all there is for 
you to do is to stoop and gather as 
many as you will. 

The whole air is filled with sweetest 
melody, if you will but pause to listen. 
There is a wide, wide gateway that 
leads to gardens of peace and beauty, 
and waters of contentment. The gates 
stand ever ajar; will you not take your 
dear ones and go? 
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RS. Janes was a Jessup; grand- 
daughter of old Nathaniel Jes- 
sup, after whom the village had 
been named. Since her husband’s 
death she had come back to the old 
Jessup house on the Square, ostensibly 
to keep house for her father, but in 
reality, because, as everybody of im- 
portance lived on the Square, there 
Mrs. Janes, vee Jessup, felt it befitted 
her to dwell. 

The one drawback to the happiness 
of Mrs. Janes’ married life had been 
the side street on which it had been 
passed, but that drawback was a serious 
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one; good William Janes with his broad 
acres and his two hundred pounds 
avoirdupois, could never quite weigh 
down the scales against it. It was not 
until he slept with his fathers, and his 
widow had carried her last tin pan and 
feather bed in across the paternal 
threshold, and could look out again at 
the waving elms and uncut grass of the 
Square, that she felt herself reinstated 
in her own eyes, and in the eyes of 
Jessup. It was even hinted at the 
time, that the excitement of moving, 
and the pleasant sense of recovered 
dignity, did much to assuage her grief. 
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The Square, with its turnstile-guarded 
paths, and its platform for Fourth of 
July speechifying, was the actual, as 
well as social centre of the town. At 
one end of it rose the church, the bare, 
white, tall spired structure, dear to the 
rural American heart. Its doors were 
always securely locked, except on Sun- 
days and meeting nights; no burdened 
soul stole in with whispered prayer, no 
tired head was bent in the twilight upon 
those straight, hard pew backs, seeking 
and finding rest. That sort of thing 
was popish in the eyes of Mr. Bixby, 
the minister. It stretched out wide, 
welcoming arms, however, in the shape 
of spacious wagon sheds for the ac- 
commodation of country worshippers, 
and when the setting sun blazed on its 
great, staring, shutterless windows, 
Mr. Bixby was quite justified in calling 
ita burning and a shining light, a guide 
to the feet of the erring. 

Across the Square from the church 
was the modest millinery establishment 
of the Misses Joy, and the store with 
its multifarious uses, contents and smell. 
In its invitingly open door Hiram 
Bates, postmaster and shopkeeper, was 
wont to lounge, in happy immunity 
from competition, idly gazing at the 
white railings of the Square opposite, 
wo-n bare by the swinging heels of 
perching men and boys. 

Between commerce and religion dwelt 
society, drowsing behind trim picket 
fences, cool green blinds, and grassy, 
box-scented gardens—last refuge of 
the sweet, old-fashioned flowers which 
the victorious march of rose and chrys- 
anthemum is sweeping rapidly and re- 
lentlessly away. Even the front yards 
of Jessup will be conquered soon by 
those gay throngs from Europe and 
Japan, and bleeding heart and larkspur, 
blue widow’s tear and tiger lily, star of 
Bethlehem and yellow briar rose, will be 
found only in some sweet, dim corner 
of our memory, and their names, like 
blurred inscriptions on mossy head- 
Stones, only upon the yellow pages of 
old forgotten tales. 

But as yet these fair invaders had 
hot conquered Jessup. It drowsed on 
peacefully beneath its fine old trumpet 
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elms, twenty years behind the times, 
and almost as many miles beyond a 
railroad. Even the grey wheels of the 
old saw mills, which had _ called 
Jessup into existence, now hung 
warped and dry, above their deep 
willow shaded pools. Only a float- 
ing leaf disturbed the dark, still 
water, or the bobbing fishline of some 
truant school boy, dangling his bare, 
brown legs from a jutting, mossy pier. 
If the boy grew up, or waked up, into 
a man with a progressive idea or two 
beneath his shock of sun _ bleached 
hair, he went away somewhere, where 
progression was possible. Occasion- 
ally, when the rush and whirl of the 
wide awake world outside grew too fast 
and furious, the erstwhile boy senti- 
mentalized a little over the sleepy old 
village he had outgrown, sometimes to 
the extent of going back on Thanks- 
giving day for a taste of country pie. 
But usually after he had visited his old 
haunts, and found the river narrower, 
the woods smaller, and the pine bluffs 
lower than they used to be, time began 
to drag, which it was never known to 
do with the resident Jessup folk, be- 
cause with them it stood still. Before 
he turned himself cityward, this pro- 
gressive John or Benjamin _ usually 
argued awhile about the desirability of 
bringing a railroad into Jessup. The 
unprogressive few, however, who re- 
mained, were quite satisfied with the 
rickety, moth-eaten stage, which 
creaked to and fro three times a week, 
between Jessup and the Junction. It 
brought the mail, delivered packages, 
and sometimes carried passengers, for 
at the Junction there were shops, and 
at Jessup there were women. 

Jessup had all the news, too, of the 
outside world, that it cared about, for 
more than one post-office pigeon hole 
in Hiram Bates’ store swelled of a 
Tuesday with the importance of a 
weekly paper. Politics excited keen 
interest in Jessup; they were exhaust- 
ively talked over on Wednesdays 
across Hiram Bates’ well-worn counter, 
and any specially important subject 
was taken up afterwards by the de- 
bating society, Genuine heated dis- 
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cussion, however, was unknown as, 
with the exception of Mrs. Janes and 
the minister, Jessup went Republican 
to a man, and discussion with the min- 
ister was looked upon as not quite the 
thing, and with Mrs. Janes as hazard- 
ous. If by some unwonted chance 
she was beaten in the argument, her 
opponent carried away enough scars 
from the contest to make him regret 
his victory. 

Mrs. Janes being a brisk, energetic, 
clever woman, was quite a power in 
Jessup. At fifty-seven she was as 
slim and straight as a girl, and her blue 
eyes had in no wise lost their keen- 


ess, though their color had faded 
somewhat, and deep crowsfeet were 
visible around their corners. She 


wore a front, presumably to conceal 
the baldness of her temples; it made 
this only the more apparent, however, 
for whereas without it one might have 
found that her forehead ended some- 
where, with it one felt it was possible, 
even probable, that it stretched on in- 
terminably. Mrs. Janes, however, 
viewed her frizzle with perfect com- 
placency, possibly because she _ had 
never taken a side view of it, but even 
Jessup, which had, found little amiss, 
though the front, which had belonged 
to her mother, and been adopted by 
Mrs. Janes from motives of economy, 
was blonde, while Mrs. Janes, who 
took after her father was dark. 

‘*How Mrs. Janes does keep her 
looks!’’ said Mrs. Corey. ‘‘I declare 
you can’t see a gray hair, and she’s 
that full of life and snap, its wonder- 
ful!” 

‘* Full of snap-you-up, you mean,”’ 
quivered Miss Rosie Joy, jeopardizing 
the pink ribbon on Mrs. Corey’s new 
bonnet with an angry tear. ‘‘ Sister 
and I did our best with that old leghorn 
of hers, and you heard how she went 
on about it!” 

‘* Well, she has got a quick tongue I 
suppose, but it’s just Mrs. Janes, you 
know,” said Mrs. Corey soothingly, 
‘*she’s real kind hearted all the same; 
see if she isn’t in to ask you to tea or 
something, to make up.” 

Miss Rosie sniffed tearfully. 
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‘<The truth of the matter is Rosie,” 
said Mrs. Corey, ‘‘ You’ve got too 
much feelings; they will spoil my bon- 
net strings if you don’t look out.” 

‘*T know I’m too sensitive,” sighed 
Miss Rosie, consciously, twisting her 
long thin fingers in and out among the 
crisp bows, ‘‘Sister says she supposes 
I'll outgrow it sometime.” 

‘Hurry up then, Rosie, you must 
have pretty near got your growth by 
now,” said Mrs. Janes from the door- 
way. ‘‘I come back to ask you and 
Caroline to come to tea to-morrow, 
I’ve got an idea in my head I want to 
talk over with you. I'd be pleased if 
you’d come too, Mrs. Corey, and | 


guess I'll run over and ask Mrs, 
3ixby.”” 

Miss Rose was silent. 

‘*Come, don’t be huffy,” said Mrs. 


Janes. 

‘*Here’s sister, you can ask her if 
you want to.” 

‘* Why yes, we’ll be pleased to come,” 
said the elder Miss Joy, when appealed 
to. 

‘* Answer for yourself, sister,’’ quav- 
ered Miss Rosie, ‘1 don’t want any 
tea and preserves offered me to heal 
my feelings with.”’ 

‘“Nonesense!” said Miss Joy, ‘‘of 
course we'll come.” 

Miss Joy being the ruling spirit, they 
came; Miss Joy in sober brown cash- 
mere, and Rosie, five years younger, 
in girlish flowered muslin. Her light, 
faded hair, having curled in her baby- 
hood, still curled patiently on, though 
the thin ringlets, caught back by little 
side combs, had a limp, dejected look, 
as if tired out by their forty years of 
effort. ‘There was a sullen look on 
Miss Rosie’s thin, small features, which 
was intended to express offended dig- 
nity. She had been constrained to 
drink the cup of peace but she had not 
forgiven. 

The Misses Joy met the other ladies 
on equal terms, for though in the eyes 
of an outsider, trade might have low- 
ered them in the social scale, in the 
eyes of Jessup they were still Joys. 

Mrs. Corey and Mrs. Bixby were 
already there when they arrived, and 



























Mrs. Allen, the doctor’s wife, hurried 
in five minutes later, very hot and apol- 
ogetic in her black silk gown, which 
had been growing a little tight of late. 
Mrs. Janes was in black silk too, only 
instead of.a waist she wore a thin 
white, snugly-fitting muslin jacket, ruf- 
fled around the bottom and up the front. 
It almost provoked good natured 
Mrs. Allen to see how cool she looked. 
It didn’t make her a bit less warm. to 
remember that she was’properly dressed 
and that Mrs. Janes was not. 

After a polite interval, long enough 
to prevent Mrs. Allen’s feeling herself 
late, Mrs. Janes waved her guests into 
the dining room, Mrs. Bixby, by vir- 
tue of her husband’s position, leading 
the way. 

Old Nathaniel Jessup’s mahogany 
table, polished till it shone, by his 
granddaughter’s careful hands, was in- 
vitingly spread with Mrs. Janes’ fam- 
ous preserves in old-fashioned cut glass 
dishes, and so many varieties of cake, 
that choice became a distracting neces- 
sity. Mrs. Janes had decorated the 
centre of the table with a glass bowl of 
sweet, purplish, June roses, and ribbon 
grass. Some of the guests disapproved 
of this innovation, preferring the usual 
plated basket with its alternate slices of 
gold and silver cake; while Mrs. 
Bixby silently congratulated herself on 
her own thin white china, which she 
considered far more elegant than Mrs. 
Janes’ old willow pattern. 

Strong, pungent green tea in old 
India cups accompanied the meal. 
Independent Mrs. Janes insisted on 
drinking hers out of the saucer, but 
no one else thought of committing such 
a breach of etiquette. Nor did one of 
them fail to replace her spoon in her 
empty cup, as leaving it in the saucer 
meant a desire for more, which, in 
Jessup, was considered bad form to 
imply. 

It was not until the preliminaries of 
cold ham, delicately shaved dried beef, 
and soda biscuits, were over, that Mrs. 
Janes brought up her promised idea for 
discussion. 

‘*You know how I’ve felt all along 
about Chicago’s getting the Fair,” she 
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began, ‘‘you and I talked that over 
pretty thoroughly, and agreed about 
it, I remember, Mrs. Bixby.’ 

‘* We all felt pretty much as you did 
I think, Martha, though perhaps not 
quite so strong,” said Miss Caroline 
Joy. 

‘* Well I suppose I was strong; I am 
yet, I haven’t changed a mite; I said 
New York ought to have had it, and I 
say so now. I haven’t anything speci- 
ally against Chicago, except that it 
isn’t New York, but this is the Empire 
State, and it ought to have had it.” 

The guests acquiesced, as they were 
wont to do when Mrs. Janes expressed 
an opinion. Only Rosie Joy was silent. 

‘‘Well, first off,” said Mrs. Janes, 
‘‘T didn’t care much how the Fair 
turned out; I guess I rather hoped it 
would be a fizzle; but then I got think- 
ing of the foreigners coming over, and 
judging America by what they saw in 
Chicago, and New York State by the 
exhibit it had, and I began to feel dif- 
ferent—not different about our having 
it, mind you, but about it being a suc- 
cess. I want to show people what 
America can do, and what New York 
State can do. I’m proud of them 
both.” 

An acquiescent murmur mingled 
again with the gentle clicking of the 
spoons against the preserve saucers. 

‘‘It just thrills me sometimes to 
think that Iam an American! There's 
times when the sight of that flag of 
ours fairly brings the tears to my eyes, 
and—well I’m not the only woman who 
has given more than her heart’s blood 
for it, though she couldn’t shoulder a 
musket.” 

There was a sympathetic silence even 
of spoons; people in Jessup knew each 
other’s histories. 

‘Well, the long and short of it is 
that it’s come to me that I ought to do 
something to make the fair a success, 
in spite of Chicago’s getting it; that’s 
the only real patriotic view to take 
of it, seems to me.”’ 

‘*Not a quilt!” exclaimed Miss Joy 
and Mrs. Allen in a breath. 
‘*Yes,” said Mrs. Janes, 
that.” 


** just 
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A wave of excitement passed over 
the group. 

‘*T must say I think I can make 
quilts—” said Mrs. Janes, challenging 
denial by a glance around the table. 

Mrs. Allen laughed. ‘‘ Well, yes,” 
she said, ‘‘ I don’t believe there is much 
doubt about that, Mrs. Janes.” 

‘*T should say not!” exclaimed Miss 
Joy. 

She laughed too; in fact there was 
quite a little burst of gentle merriment; 
even precise Mrs. Bixby smiled. The 
idea of Mrs. Janes’ capacity for quilt 
piecing being questioned was comical. 

** Silk ?”” queried Mrs. Corey at last. 

Mrs. Janes nodded. ‘‘I wanted to 
find out what you all thought of it,” 
she said. 

The next day Mrs. Janes, having 
received the enthusiastic approval of 
her friends, began her masterpiece. 
All the morning she sat before her old 
piece bureau, amid a litter of silk and 
ribbon, dividing, as it were, the sheep 
from the goats, and dreaming a little 
over the gay bundles. There was one 
which she spread out on her lap and 
bent over, lingering, with tender eyes. 
Some women would have cried over it, 
or kissed it; but Mrs. Janes only 
touched it softly and folded it again, 
smoothing out the creases. It was a 
child’s blue sash and shoulder knots, 
which still held the creases where they 
had been tied into a little sleeve. 

Mrs. Jane’s choice was made at last, 
and the rolls of silk that were deemed 
unworthy stowed tidily away in the 
depths of the old bureau. Over the 
last Mrs. Janes hesitated a moment, 
and then thrust it hurriedly in with the 
rest. She gathered up the gay bits 
strewn around her, and sat with them 
heaped up in her lap for a minute, 
thinking. Then she pulled the drawer 
open again and took that last roll out. 

‘*It would be just the thing for it,” 
she said, ‘‘it would. be the making 
of it.” 

She sat and looked at it without un- 
rolling it. 

‘I haven’t anything would do half 
as well,” she said as if arguing with 
herself. 
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‘‘You ought to give your country 
the best you’ve got, Martha Janes, you 
did it once, and I guess you can do it 
again.” 

By and by she took out the pins that 
fastened it, and let the bundle fall 
open. It was an old-fashioned dress 
of blue silk with little flowers scat- 
tered over it. It had been made over 
for Mrs. Janes out of one of her 
mother’s thirty-five years before. She 
had worn it for the last time the night 
that Eben Garvey had asked her to 
marry him. He had enlisted three 
months later, Martha bravely bidding 
him go, and before the year was out he 
was dead. It was ten years afterwards 
that she married William Janes. She 
had always kept the dress, carefully 
pinned up in the old piece drawer. 

It was hard to let it go, but some- 
how it seemed fitting to her that this 
one relic of the love she had given up, 
should be given up too, both for her 
country’s sake and for the honor of New 
York. 

It was a silly idea, she told herself; 
she would have been ashamed to let 
any one know of it, just as she would 
have been ashamed to tell of the dress, 
lying rolled away in the drawer. 
There were many fenced-in places in 
Mrs. Janes’ heart into which the world 
might not look; only the old attic 
bureau with its secrets and treasures 
saw her eyes grow tender, and her 
thoughts she kept to herself. 

‘* The skirt will be enough; I can 
keep the waist,’’ she said, speaking 
aloud to the ghosts of the old attic, 
the ghosts that knew and sympathized. 

Without waiting to think again, she 
caught up the corners of her apron, 
shoved the drawer in with her knee, 
and went quickly down, striking her 
heels noisily against the uncarpeted 
stairs. 

When the quilt was finished, all Jes- 
sup was invited to admire, and pass 
judgment upon it. The table was 
pushed back from its accustomed place 
in the middle of the best parlor, and 
the quilt was spread out over four 
chairs. The village was in quite a little 
flutter of excitement, the quilt was the 




















one thing talked of, and all day long 
people kept coming in to see it. Mrs. 
Corey and Miss Caroline Joy came 
early, took their hats off, and spent 
the day. They assisted Mrs. Janes by 
meeting each fresh arrival at the door 
and leading her into the presence 
chamber, unless indeed it was some- 
body of importance, like Mrs. Bixby, 
or old Mrs. Jordan, when Mrs. Janes 
went out into the hall and greeted 
them herself. 

It was a wonderful quilt, a striking 
illustration, so ran the general verdict, 
of the artistic possibilities of silk 
pieces. Several of the leading ladies 
of Jessup gathered at Mrs. Janes’ to 
assist at the packing of it, and George 
Heckles, the stage driver, jogged away, 
laden down with injunctions as to its 
care and bestowal. 

‘*Well, that’s done,” said Miss Joy, 
‘*‘T hope to goodness it won’t rain be- 
fore Heckles gets to the Junction; that 
stage leaks, I don’t care what Hiram 
Bates says, I got my hat all spotted 
last time I went over.” 

“Oh, it won’t rain,” said Mrs. Allen, 
cheerfully, ‘‘there’s not a cloud any- 
where.” 

‘Well, I hope it won’t,” said Miss Joy. 

‘*You ought to be a proud woman, 
Mrs. Janes,” said Mrs. Corey. ‘‘ Just 
think of that quilt hanging up there 
for all the: world to see, with your 
name on it plain as print—Mrs. Martha 
Jessup Janes, Jessup, N. Y. I’m glad 
I made you put the Jessup in. I be- 
lieve I'd rather have made that quilt 
than—well than anything most.” 

‘* Well, I am proud of it, what’s the 
use saying I’m not,” said Mrs. Janes, 
frankly. 
say it.” 

‘¢The next thing will be the letter 
from the committee,” said Mrs. Corey. 
‘‘T wonder what they will say about 
n.” 

The letter, however, was long in 
coming. Mrs. Janes herself made no 
comment, but her friends were voluble 
in their expressions of dissatisfaction. 
The entire State Committee was de- 
nounced as careless, dilatory, neglect- 
ful. All Jessup was indignant. 
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‘*It's a nice quilt, if I do. 
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At last George Heckles brought the 
answer. After his horses were stabled 
he stopped at Miss Joy’s shop on his 
way to the store. 

‘*Well,”’ said Miss Caroline, ‘‘ well, 
Heckles, what is it ?” 

He shuffled uneasily from one foot 
to the other. 

‘*T brought that there quilt of Mrs. 
Janes’s back,” he jerked out at last. 

‘*George Heckles, what do you 
mean?” gasped Miss Joy. 

‘* It’s under the seat of the stage this 
minute. I didn’t sort of like to take it 
back to her, you know—I declare, I feel 
mean about it as anything.” 

There was a long consultation at 
Mrs. Corey’s that afternoon when the 
incredible news was told. It was found 
so impossible of belief, that George 
Heckles was sent to fetch the quilt, 
and it was solemnly unwrapped before 
the crowd of doubting eyes. Over its 
brilliant expanse they gazed at one 
another, dismayed. 

**Oh dear, dear! and Martha talk- 
ing only yesterday about going to Chi- 
cago to see how they’d hung it and 
all!” cried Miss Joy. 

‘*Ladies,” said Mrs. Corey looking 
about her, ‘‘this must never be men- 
tioned outside this circle; Mrs. Janes 
mustn’t hear of it, whatever happens. 
It would be a terrible blow to her.”’ 

Mrs. Janes worried a good deal about 
the quilt. She talked sometimes of 
going to Chicago to find out about it; 
she wanted to see how it looked hung; 
she wanted to hear the admiring com- 
ments of the passers-by. She lacked 
sufficient energy, however, for such an 
expedition. She had failed visibly in 
six months. 

‘‘I’m getting on,” she said, when 
Miss Joy commented with friendly 
frankness on her changed looks’ 
‘‘there’s no use my callingin Dr. Allen, 
old age isn’t one of his specialties!” 

‘* You aren’t but five years older than 
I am,” remonstrated Miss Joy. 

‘*They say you're as old as you 


feel,” said Mrs. Janes, ‘* and that 
makes me about a hundred, Caro- 
line! ’”’ 


‘*T’m that glad we are able to keep 
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the truth from Martha,” said Miss Joy, 
afterwards, ‘‘she isn’t fit to stand it.” 

But not even Miss Joy knew what 
that quilt meant to Mrs. Janes. 

It was at Mrs. Bixby’s sewing bee 
that Mrs. Janes finally learned the 
truth. 

Rosie Joy’s little absurdities had ex- 
asperated Mrs. Janes beyond measure 
that afternoon, and as a result Rosie’s 
feelings had again been lacerated by 
her sharp tongue. 

‘*T know it was foolish of me, but I 
couldn’t help it, I just had to speak 
my mind,” Mrs. Janes said afterwards. 

Rosie sat flushed and tremulous, bid- 
ing her time. Nobody noticed her, 
the other ladies were busy talking 
about the cushions that were needed 
for the church. At the first pause 
Rosie spoke. Her voice shook a little, 
but it was spitefully shrill. 

‘* Mrs. Janes,” she said, ‘‘I wonder as 
long as the Fair won’t take your quilt, 
you don’t raffle it, and let the money go 
toward the cushions. I’m sure we'd all 
be willing to take a chance in it rather 
than have it lie idle at Mrs. Corey’s 
any longer.” 

‘* Rosie!” gasped Miss Joy. 

Mrs. Janes looked around the circle, 
moistening her lips nervously. 

‘* What does she nrean ?” she asked. 

Rosie had sunk back frightened into 
her corner. 

‘* Has that quilt come back?” said 
Mrs. Janes. 

Silence answered her. 

Mrs. Janes gathered up her thimble 
and needle book, thrust them into her 
workbag, and left the room without a 
word; she would not speak, lest some 
one should see that her lips were trem- 
bling. 

The next morning she sent for the 
quilt. Mrs. Corey brought it herself. 

‘* There’s no need of the whole place 
knowing,” she said. 

Mrs. Janes spread it out on her bed 
and looked at it witha critical eye. It 
seemed to her very beautiful. ‘‘ But 
of course something must be wrong,” 
she thought, ‘‘I suppose I put in too 
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much of Aunt Betsy’s purple stripe.” 

She looked at the blue flowered silk, 
sadly: 

‘* All cut up for nothing! I might 
as well have kept it, after all!’’ she 
said. 

She turned away and leaned her fore- 
head against the sash of the open win- 
dow. A group of children were play- 
ing on the steps of the wooden plat- 
form in the Square, and their shrill 
voices reached her. ‘They were mak- 
ing dandelion curls, and one small 
urchin was gallantly hanging his over 
the ears of a curly headed girl. 

“I’m going to marry you when I 
grow up!”’ he cried. 

Mrs. Janes’ eyes grew dim. How 
life repeats itself, she thought; or was 
that child the Martha Jessup, and had 
time’s wheel run backward fifty years! 

In June Mrs. Janes’ trouble took a 
serious turn. She disputed with the 
doctor to the last as to the nature of 
it, she persistently calling it old age, 
he giving it a many syllabled scientific 
name; but it did not matter much 
which was right. 

She had the quilt brought and put 
across her bed when she was first taken 
ill. She lay looking at the pieces of 
flowered silk and sometimes stroking 
them feebly. 

‘‘Tf it was up in the attic drawer I 
couldn’t see it now,” she thought, ‘‘I 
guess it was better I cut it up after all, 
and I’m glad they didn’t want it.” 

She died with her yellow, wrinkled 
hand resting on the bright quaint 
fabric, and with a smile on her lips. 
It was on the Fourth of July that she 
died. All day long the children had 
been firing crackers and torpedoes in 
the Square; Mrs. Janes would not 
have them stopped, she said she liked 
the noise and the smell of the powder. 
There had been speeches in the after- 
noon and now the village band was 
playing ‘‘ Marching through Georgia.” 
It was the last thing she heard, but 
she thought that she heard, too, the 
beat of Eben Garvey’s tramping feet, 
keeping time. 
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HERE were once a king and 
queen who had three beautiful 


daughters, and the organism of 
these three princesses was remarkable 
in their each being furnished with a 
heart of glass. 

‘‘Children! children!” said the 
queen, when the princesses were still 
quite small, ‘‘ whatever you do, take 
care of your hearts, for they are of 
fragile make.”’ 

The children therefore tried to be 


very careful, and for some time all 
went well, and the hearts remained 
unbroken. 


But one day the eldest girl, who was 
leaning out of the window, looking 
down into the garden below, noticed a 
little bee which was buzzing busily 
round some flowers. The little crea- 
ture interested her so much that she 
leaned out farther, so as to be able to 
watch it more closely, when suddenly 
—smash!—there came a sound of 
broken glass! The young princess had 
crushed her heart against the window- 
sill, and so, alas! the poor girl expired. 

After this exceedingly sad accident 
the other two sisters were still more 
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careful about their hearts. 

Some time after the death of the 
% princess, the second daughter very 
thoughtlessly drank a cup of rather 
hot coffee, and when she had finished 
"p something was suddenly heard to 
crack, and she fell back, fainting, into 
anarm-chair. The sound on this occa. 
sion, however was not so loud as on the 
first. The queen rushed to where the 
princess lay, and, on examining her, 
found, to her great delight, that the 
heart was only slightly cracked, and 
not broken, and that her daughter was 
still living. 

‘* What are we to do with our daugh- 
ter?’”’ said the king to the queen, ‘‘ for 
although the injury to her heart 
amounts only to a crack at present, 
this may increase to a decided frac- 
ture.” 

But the princess begged them not to 
worry themselves about her. 

‘*For you know,” said she, ‘‘it’s the 
cracked pitcher that goes oftenest to 
the well.” 

Meanwhile the youngest daughter 
grew up, and became a most beautiful 
as well as a most remarkably clever 
girl; and many a handsome and wealthy 
prince from distant lands came to ask 
for her fair hand. But the old king 
did not forget the bitter experiences he 
had had with his two elder girls. 

‘*T have only one daughter left with 
a whole heart, and hers is also of glass. 
Therefore, if I give her in marriage to 
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anyone, it must be to a king who is at 
a glazier, 


and who 
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YOU CARRIED MY TRAIN BEAUTIFULLY. 


understands how to treat an article so 
fragile; so that, in case of accidents, 
he would know how to rivet the 
cracks.” 

Unfortunately, none of the young 
princes and nobles who had come as 
suitors to the princess knew anything 
at all about how to rivet broken glass, 
and were none of them glaziers by pro- 
fession, so they had to return to their 
native lands, miserable and disappointed 
lovers. 

Among the royal pages in the palace 
was one whose term as page was shortly 
to expire. He had still to carry the 
train of the youngest princess three 
times, and after that he was to be pro- 
moted to a full-blown courtier. 

On the first occasion when the page 
had to carry the young princess’s train, 
she glanced at him, and as their eyes 
met she blushed. When next he car- 
ried her train, she waved her hand to 
him at parting, and the unfortunate 
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youth was unable to sleep the whole of 
that night in consequence! 

The third time when the young fel- 
low bore the princess’s train, the king 
came forward to meet them half way, 
and dismissed the page saying— 

**You have done your duty now, 
young man, and you may go. I thank 
you, and have also to congratulate you 
on your promotion.”’ 

With that the king turned and 
walked away, while the princess bent 
forward to where the page stood, and 
said— 

‘*You carried my train so beauti- 
fully—better than anyone else! Oh, 
why are you not a king and a glazier?” 

The unfortunate young man felt so 
confused, as well as delighted, that he 
was unable to utter a word in reply. 
He managed, however, to make a very 
graceful and polite bow. When the 
princess had left him, he ran as hard as 
ever he could to the nearest glazier, 
and asked him whether he was in need 
of a foreman. 

‘* Yes,” replied the other; ‘‘ but you 
will have to work four years with me 
before you can be foreman. At first 
you must be a sort of errand boy, and 
go to the baker’s to fetch me my bread; 





HE STOPPED CRACKS WITH PUTTY. 
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THREE TIMES 
FOR JOY. 
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and also look after my children, wash 
them, and dress them. Secondly, you 
must learn how to putty the cracks; 
thirdly, you will have to learn how to 
cut the glass and fix in windows; and 
after that, in the fourth year, you shall 
be my foreman.” 

The page thought this would take 
rather too long, so he asked the glazier 
whether he could not possibly begin 
with cutting the glass and fixing win- 
dows, and leave out the rest, so as to 
get on quicker. But the glazier shook 
his head, and assured the young fellow 
that every good glazier had to begin 
his career from the beginning, or he 
could never be clever. So the page 
was obliged to reconcile himself to his 
fate. 

The whole of the first year the un- 
fortunate young courtier spent his time 
in running to the baker’s for bread for 
his master; and in washing and dress- 
ing the children. In the second year 
he did nothing but stop cracks with 
putty. In the third year he learnt 
how to cut glass and fix windows, and 
at last, at the commencement of the 
fourth year, he was made foreman. 

After having been foreman for a 
whole year, he took leave of his mas- 
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ter; and, dressing himself up once 
more in his court dress, he walked 
along the roads in deep thought, won- 
dering how he could possibly become a 
king. As he was walking on a man 
came toward him, and seeing that the 
younger courtier was in deep thought, 
he stopped and asked him whether he 
had lost anything. 

‘¢ Well, I don’t know that I have 
exactly lost anything; but at any rate 
I cannot find what I want.” 

‘¢ And what is that ?”’ 

‘*A kingdom. Iam wondering how 
on earth I can become a king.”’ 

‘*Well, if you had been a glazier,”’ 
said the stranger, ‘‘I might have 
helped you.” 

‘¢ That is just exactly what I am!” 
exclaimed the other. ‘‘I have only 
lately been foreman to a glazier!” 

‘*Then you have nothing to fear. 
You are no doubt aware that our king 
decided some time ago to give his 
youngest daughter in marriage to a 
glazier who was to be at the same time 
a king or at any rate a prince; but, as 
they have been unsuccessful in finding 
such a person, the king had been re- 
luctantly obliged to modify his de- 
mands by adding two other conditions. 
The bridegroom must in any case be a 
glazier, that of course goes without 
saying.” 

‘¢ But what are the two conditions?” 
asked the young courtier, excitedly. 

‘*The first condition is that he 
should please the princess; and the 
second is that he should be a nobleman 
by birth. There have already been a 
great number of glaziers applying at the 
palace, but not one of them took the 
princess’s fancy, and all of them had 
coarse, rough hands like those of the 
commonest glazier.” 

When our young courtier heard these 
words, he jumped three times about a 
yard above the road for very joy, and 
then, turning round, ran helter-skelter 
back to the town, and presented him- 
self at the palace in less than no time. 

The king at once ordered the prin- 
cess to be called, and when she arrived, 
he asked her whether this young 
glazier took her fancy. 
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The princess glanced at the young 
man, and recognizing him at once, 
she blushed and said: ‘* Oh, yes.” 

The king ordered the young fellow 
to take off his gloves and show his 
hands, so that they should know 
whether he was of noble birth. How- 
ever, the princess said that it was quite 
unnecessary for the young man to do 
anything of the kind, and, as she felt 
perfectly certain that there was no 
doubt whatever about his being of 
noble birth, and that his hands, she 
was sure, would be as white as those of 
a prince. 

So they were married; and, as the 
young princess’s husband was a glazier 
by profession, as well as a nobleman 
by birth, he understood how to treat a 
heart so delicate and fragile as hers; 
therefore, she lived blissfully to the 
end of her days without any accident 
happening. * 

The king’s second daughter, with 
the cracked heart, had the pleasure of 


being an aunt, and a very ex: t 
aunt she made, too! She taug ie 
little princess to read and writ id 
make dresses for her dolls; sl 30 
took a great interest in the ile 
prince’s lessons, and when he ew 
them well and had good mark 2a 
good little boy, then she woul 1ise 
him and make him all sorts ¢ 2tty 
presents, and he would leave 20k- 
ing red and rosy, and flushed witn de- 
light. When, on the contrary, he did 
not know his lessons, and his marks 
were anything but good, then she 
would be very different, and he would 
leave her looking also very red and 
rosy, very flushed, but zo¢ with delight. 

This princess lived to a very old 
age, notwithstanding that her heart 
was cracked, and if anyone marvelled 
at her living so long, she would answer 
them as she had done her parents 
once before: 

‘*Remember, ‘It’s the cracked 
pitcher that goes oftenest to the well.’”’ 
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a4 ~~. don’t stop to play on the 


way, for if you do the dinner 

and coffee'll get cold, and 
it’s a raw day and your father’s a-work- 
ing hard and needs something hot. 
Run right along, now, and get back 
so’s to see to the cow and split the 
kindlings.”’ 

Sammy Dalton’s mother put another 
dou@hnut in the tin dinner pail as she was 
delivering her charge to her son, and 
crowded the cover down. 

‘*T meant to have sent your father a 
couple of sweet apples but there aint 
any room for ’em,’’ she said, with a 
tone of regret in her voice. ‘‘ Be you 


going to let that dog go? He'll be 
nothing but a bother. He’s always 


chasing after everything he comes 
across. Here, Bingo! here! come back 
—come back, I say!”’ 

Sammy was out of the door now, and 
pulling his cap down over his ears to 
guard against the chill March wind 
that was blowing down from the moun- 
tains. He turned his bright, roguish 
face toward his mother as she stood in 
the door of the red farmhouse, which 
was set down right amid the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, and 
called back to her: 

‘¢Qh! do let Bingo go! He’s lots 
of company. It’s lonesome through 
Crusty’s woods. Let him go. He 
likes it and so do I. Come on, 
Bingo! ”’ 

The dog leaped forward with a joy- 
ous bark, and Mrs. Dalton stood a mo- 
ment watching her boy, as he turned 
around the corner of the big oak and 
was lost to view in the woods. 

‘« Strange how boys and dogs take to 
each other,” she said as she mashed 
the potatoes for dinner. ‘‘It’s a waste 
to keep Bingo, I s’pose. He eats half 
as much as a pig, and then there is the 


tax; and money's none too plenty 
with us. But Sammy likes him so we 





Susan,” to 
her oldest girl, who sat poring over a 
book, ‘‘I wish you’d pare some apples, 
and while I’m getting dinner I'll make 


must make the best of it. 


an apple turnover for Sammy. He'll 
be cold and hungry when he gets back. 
It’s a good mile and a half to the wood 
lot.”” 

‘*Jim Butler said he saw a bear in 
the hemlocks last Tuesday,” said Susan, 
as she pared a big red apple and tossed 
the peeling over her shoulder, and 
noted that where it fell on the floor it 
formed the letter S. 

** Don’t be so silly, Susan,” said her 
mother, rolling away at the crust of 
the turnover; ‘‘pick up that apple 
peeling. Somebody’ll step on it and 
get a broken bone. Of course it would 
fall in the shape of an S if there wasn’t 
such a fellow as Simon Hall in exist- 


ence. Ever since Simon's took to 
coming here Sunday nights, Susan, 
you've been full of silly nonsense. 


And as to bears, Jim Butler’s always 
seeing something that nobody else 
ever sees. Your father’s in the woods 
most of the time and he’d be as likely 
to see bears, if there were any round, 
as anybody.” 

Susan's red cheeks grew redder, but 
she did not reply. The children of 
Mrs. Dalton never answered back. 
They had been too well trained. And 
the dinner progressed and was on the 
table, and Mrs. Dalton had been a 
dozen times to the window which 
looked out in the direction from which 
Sammy would come, but only a long 
stretch of hard frozen snow skirted by 
a dense, dark forest of pines and hem- 
locks met her eye. 

The mother’s face grew anxious, and 
she glanced often at the tall old clock, 
ticking away slowly and deliberately in 
the corner of the kitchen. 

Meanwhile, Sammy Dalton, whistling 
along the forest path, followed by 
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Bingo, who made a great many detours 
to chase partridges and gray squirrels, 
had reached the very darkest and deep- 
est part of the forest, when he heard 
the crashing of twigs in the under- 
growth just ahead of him. Bingo 
stopped, sniffed the air suspiciously, 
and growled. Sammy’s heart beat a 
little faster, and he stepped a little 
lighter over the crusted snow. Ina 
moment his path was blocked by a 
huge black bulk, which almost seemed 
to rise out of the earth, and Sammy 
saw that it was a black bear of very 
large size. 

The bear is not an animal of very 
quick motion, like the wildcat, and 
Sammy had a few seconds in which to 
think, before the creature made a 
plunge at him.” He flung away his 
dinner pail in the wild hope that the 
bear might be directed from his pur- 
pose by the food there, and then he 
started out on a frantic run for his 


life. Close behind him came the bear, 
plunging and rolling and crunching 
through the snow, which in some 


places broke beneath his weight, and 
slightly delayed his progress. 

And barking with all his might, and 
snapping at the bear’s heels, came 
Bingo, who though not a very large 
dog had a great deal of courage. 
Sammy Dalton was a country bred boy, 
very agile and strong, but a half mile’s 
hard run told on him, and he felt his 
strength giving out. - He had been run- 
ning right away from home, and down 
the steep side of Ragged Mountain— 
running without regard to the direc- 
tion he was taking—his only thought 
being to escape the bear. Right before 
him lay a deep gulch, its sides an 
almost perpendicular precipice, and 
Sammy perceived this fact too late to 
check himself, but in a moment he was 
whirling through space down, down, 
until his breath was almost lost, and 
then he fell with a terrible thud in a 
great depth of snow which had been 
thrown over from the mountains into the 
gulch. It was sometime before he re- 


covered his scattered senses, and when 
he did so, and tried to struggle to his 
feet, he found that he could not stand. 
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His leg had been twisted under him 
when he fell, and he could bear no 
weight on it. 

Sammy was a courageous manly boy 
under ordinary circumstances, but his 
heart sank within him as the slow real- 
ization of his situation stole over him. 
Here he was in this lonely ravine, into 
which no living thing ever came volun- 
tarily, and the walls of which were so 
steep that even if he had the use of his 
limbs, it was extremely doubtful whether 
he could manage to climbout. Noone 
would ever think to look for him there, 
and he might scream himself hoarse, 
and the sound of his voice would never 
penetrate beyond those walls of solid 
rock which were all above, and around 
him. 

It was very cold lying there in the 
snow, and his leg pained him badly, 
and poor Sammy cried softly to him- 
self as he thought how his mother was 
waiting dinner for him, and ever and 
anon going to the window to see if she 
could see him coming. 

Slowly the hours wore on, and the 
boy saw that the sun had fallen so that 
it no longer shone into the ravine. He 
could see the glint of its golden beauty 
on the very uppermost edge of the over- 
hanging cliffs. How beautiful it was! 
How eagerly he watched it receding 
and growing fainter, and what a cry of 
despair escaped him when it disap- 
peared altogether, and the gloom of 
twilight began to gather. It seemed 
so strange to Sammy that he had never 
before realized what a dear and blessed 
thing the sunshine was. 

Very slowly and with great pain he 
had managed to drag himself up under 
the shelter of a low fir tree, and by 
plucking off some of the boughs he 
made a bed upon which he succeeded 
in crawling after a good deal of effort 
—and found it was much warmer then 
the snow. As he lay there despairing 
and sad, gazing upward at the purple 
sky overhead in which one star faintly 
shone, he heard afar off to the right a 


sound that thrilled him with hope. It 
was the wild barking of a dog. He 


raised himself on his elbow and strained 
his eyes through the fast gathering dark- 
















































ness in the direction from which the 
sound came, but he could see nothing. 
He whistled, and called, ‘‘ Bingo! 
Bingo! Bingo!” 

An answering bark—this time turned 
to a note of gladness, came from the 
distance, and was repeated nearer, and 
still nearer, and in a few moments 
Bingo breathless and excited, leaped 
upon the breast of his young master, 
and licked his face, and indulged in 
every expression of canine delight 
known to a dog. 

And in all his life Sammy Dalton had 
never been so glad to see anything 
before. He hugged the dog to his 
breast, and kissed his shaggy head, 
and by and by Bingo and he both went 
to sleep under the cold stars, huddled 
close together. and so kept each other 
from freezing. 

Sammy welcomed the morning light 
as he had never welcomed it before, 
and yet he had very little hope that it 
would bring him assistance. He 
knew that his father would search for 
him, but would he ever think of look- 
ing for him here? Mr. Dalton was an 
old woodsman, he could see the trail of 
the bear in the snow, and Sammy’s 
track he could not see because the 
crust ot snow had borne him up, and 
Sammy’s heart grew very heavy as the 
conviction stole over him that in all 
probability his father, seeing the bear’s 
tracks, and finding the dinner pail, 
would believe that his boy had been 
devoured by the bear, and would 
cease searching for him. 

And in that event naught remained 
for poor Sammy but a slow death 
by cold and starvation. The boy 
cried bitterly as he thought of it, and 
Bingo, gazing at him with almost hu- 
man eyes, whined and seemed to be 
asking what he could do. Suddenly 
Sammy remembered that he had often 
sent Bingo with messages to Tom 
Barker, a playmate of his at a house 
further down the valley. And if 
Bingo had managed to find his way 
into the gulch, why should he not find 
his way out? Could he make the dog 
understand? He had no paper on 
which to write a message, but he tore 
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off ‘the end of his red woolen comforter 
and fastened it around the dog’s neck. 
Bingo whined, and sat up, and then 
rolled in the snow, and came and 
stood beside Sammy as if waiting for 
orders. 

‘*Go straight home, Bingo!” said 
Sammy, ‘‘straight home and show 
them this!” and he pulled down the 
bit of comforter for the dog to smell of. 
‘*Straight home, Bingo!” he added, 
as the dog seemed to hesitate about 
leaving him. 

Bingo went a few yards, then 
rapidly retraced his steps and licked 
Sammy’s face. Then with a short, 
impatient bark, he disappeared amid 
the low bushes at the eastern end of 
the ravine, and the boy saw no more 
of him. 

Of course, great alarm prevailed at 
the house of Mr. Dalton as the hours 
passed by and Sammy did not return. 
But when about the middle of the 
afternoon Mr. Dalton made his ap- 
pearance full of anxiety at the failure 
of his boy to bring his dinner as usual, 
poor Mrs. Dalton was almost beside 
herself with fear. 

‘*Tt is the bear!” she cried between 
her sobs, ‘‘I never did put any faith 
in anything Jim Butler said, but—oh, 
heaven! can it be that I shall never see 
my dear boy again?”’ 

Mr. Dalton summoned his neighbors 
—there were not many of them in that 
spasely settled region, and armed with 
their guns they began searching for the 
lost boy. It was just as Sammy had 
thought it would be. They came upon 
the place in the road where the dinner 
pail had been thrown away, and a little 
further along they found the boy’s cap, 
@fid the traces of the bear as he wal- 


lowed through the snow. The men 
stopped and looked in each other’s 
faces. They dreaded to speak the 


thoughts which were in their minds. 
And having followed on for two 
miles the trail of the bear to the foot 
of an almost inaccessible mountain, 
and 


they gave up the useless quest 
sadly turned homeward. 

It was a dreadful sight at the Dalton 
homestead. 


Poor Mrs. Dalton sobbed 
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the long dark hours away, and Mr. 
Dalton walked the floor in silence and 
despair until morning. 

‘‘It puzzles me where the dog is,’ 
said Susan, for the dozenth time, as 
she mechanically pursued the house- 
hold toils, which her mother had left 
sadly neglected. 

“Don’t talk about that wretcH€d 
dog, Susan!” said Mrs. Dalton, indig- 
nantly, ‘‘how can you think of him, 
and your only brother eaten by a 
ferocious bear ?”’ 

‘* Bingo is an intelligent dog, and if 
he is alive he would come home.” 

And at that moment a_ violent 
scratching at the outer door made the 
whole family start forward, and Bingo 
rushed in as the door was opened, and 
they saw the piece of red woolen at- 
tached to his neck. 

‘*It’s a piece of Sam’s comforter!’ 
cried Mr. Dalton, ‘‘ and it is tied on 
Bingo’s neck with a string.”’ 

‘* And it isa piece of the string that 
I twisted last week for Sammy’s kite,” 
cried Susan, ‘‘and Sammy is alive 


’ 


’ 


somewhere, and has sent Bingo to tell 


us. 
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And Bingo, as if comprehending her 
words, danced and capered round, and 
ran to the door and whined to be let out. 

It took but a few moments for Mr. 
Dalton and the kind neighbors, who 
had remained through the night, to get 
on their overcoats, and supplied with 


food and wine, they set forth after 
Bingo. It was a long and circuitous 
route that the dog led them, never 
pausing or hesitating, until he piloted 
them down into the dark ravine where 
Sammy lay tossing in pain, and chilled 
to the bone. And hehad just strength 
enough left to put his arm around 
Bingo and draw him to his breast-when 
he fainted dead away, and it was a 
very limp and helpless little boy that 
the men bore out of the ravine and 
took tenderly home to the care of his 
thoughtful mother. 

And Bingo was the hero of the 
hour, and though he lived to a good 
old age, and many a dollar went for 
taxes on his dogship, it was money 
cheerfully paid, for without Bingo there 
would have been no Sammy Dalton 
to-day in that old farm house among 
the mountains. 
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REVIEW OF 


FASHION, 


TUFFS for autumn and the first 
period of winter have appeared al- 
ready in great quantity and quality, 

and show a list of pretty shades in green 
and fawn, as well as peacock-blue, helio- 
trope, mignonette-green, bronze and 
havana-brown, which are being made 
up for dresses to be worn on the first 
cold days of autumn, and more es- 
pecially for travelling costumes. 

Self-colored fabrics in wool and 
silk are very frequently patterned with 
small sprigs, leaves, dice, stars, zigzag 
and serpentine lines of an opposite 
color: thus coral-red or grey and light 
green, cornflower blue on bronze, and 
mignonette and fuchsia-red on dove 
color. Chiné patterns are _ likewise 
much favored, and chiné materials will 
decidedly take a first place in winter 
for elegant toilette, while the interest- 
ing designs make very little trimming 
necessary. 

The newest winter cheviots and di- 
agonal serges appear with large checked 
patterns, like so many stuffs for autumn, 
either of different shades the same 
color, or of opposite hues toned down 
in harmony. To the list of new 
winter fabrics may be added plaids in 
silk and wool, seen for the most part 
in shades of green with single yellow 
stripes. 

Blouses of plain cloth, printed flan- 
nel, and velveteen give pretty useful 
bodices for autumn; indeed velveteens 


are woven with such a glossy pile and 
in such perfection of color that they 
are scarcely to be distinguished from 
Very beautiful 


the richest silk velvet. 
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black velveteen has likewise appeared. 
The handsome ribbed, striped, and 
patterned velveteens, figured with stars, 
dots, electric and vandyke lines in 
bright contrasting colors on a plain or 
moiré ground have not disappeared 
and cannot be too often mentioned. 
Very effective are such stuffs entirely 
in bronze, or only shot with the same; 
velveteen striped with pink, light sky 
blue or dark sailor blue is an excellent 
material. ; 

The bright colors dictated by Fashion 
in summer, with many others added, 
will only continue in vogue for winter 
dresses to be worn in the house, and 
we shall see costumes for out door oc- 
casions made of soft quiet hues. Green 
is the only color really going out, and 
olive has acquired yellowish unbecom- 
ing shades. 

Startling changes in dressmaking 
are not to be noticed at present. The 
draped skirt is still worn, it is true, 
but has not found so many admirers as 
was predicted in summer, although 
continued attempts have been made 
to introduce a more graceful style in 
one-sided draperies. It is certain that 
plain skirts will be worn this winter, 
trimmings put on round or diagonally, 
but skirts with loose front tunic ar- 
rangements will be the most fashion- 
able of all. 

Sleeves of the enormously wide 
balloon shape have the fullness drawn 
in now by gathering the stuff a few 
times in the length, or a series of small 
puffs take the place of the large one; 
a decrease in the size of the gigot 
sleeve is also to be noticed, but, at the 
same time, an increase in the length of 
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sleeves in general, and, therefore, a de- 
cided enlargement at the wrist. 

A stylish dress for a miss is given at 
Fig. 1; it is designed to be made of 














FIGS, 


two shades or fabrics, and decorated 
with ribbon. 

The dress is quite simple to make, 
although at first glance it seems elabor- 
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ate. Over a plain fitted waist lining is 
applied the square neck facing, or 
yoke, and to the edge of this sewed the 
moderately full shirred waist portions, 


> 


a 


consisting of under-arm gores, front 
and two back pieces. Several rows of 
shirring around the waist line serve to 
flatten the:fullness at this point and re- 














tain the graceful outlines of the girlish 
form. ‘The full ruffle which outlines 
the yoke is sewed in a backward turn- 
ing seam. Over the coat sleeves are 
arranged full epaulettes having a fac- 
ing two inches wide to finish the edges. 
Two bands of cloth trim the foot of the 
full skirt, and rosettes and straps of 
ribbon are gracefully disposed, which 
can be readily copied from the illustra- 
tion. 

This model is suitable for a variety 
of fabrics. Combinations of suiting 
and velvet, using velvet ribbon for 
trimmings. Pretty cotton and wool 
sateens or dainty wools and silk com- 
binations for dressy wear. 

Fig. 2 illustrates a jaunty little 
blouse dress for a small boy; navy blue 
cheviot and Scotch plaid are associated. 
The dress is cut much like a little coat 
and closed at the back with buttons 
and buttonholes. The double collar 
of the plaid is deeply notched at the 
back and front, and is finished around 
the edges with navy blue cord. A deep 
hem and cuffs are simulated by a line 
of the cord. A sash two yards long is 
made of the plaid, while tiny trousers 
of white duck show from beneath the 
short dress skirt. 

Fig. 3, pictures a dainty mode for a 
ladies’ house dress. 

Fine checked black and white wool is 
used, and the tasteful waist decorations 
are of heavy guipure lace. The high 
collar is made of moiré ribbon, applied 
over a collar of buckram which is sewed 
to the neck of the waist; the ribbon 
collar is closed by hooks and eyes under 
the bow at the back. 

A belt of black moiré ribbon and full 
bow covers the joining of the skirt and 
waist. The plaited frill about the foot 
of the skirt is headed by a row of nar- 
row black gimp. This mode will serve 
for an endless variety of fabrics. 

Fig. 4, illustrates a dainty Empire 
dress for baby girls. Nainsook and deli- 


cate blue and white embroidery are as- 
sociated with fine effect. 

The pretty little dress given at Fig. 
5, is tastefully developed in rose pink 
sateen and trimmed with fancy white 
rabid. 
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Fig. 16, gives a fine model fora girls 


dress made of suiting. The blouse 
waist opens over a vest of striped silk 
and the wide reverse portions are curved 
and form a deep collar on the back. 
The cuffs of the bishop sleeve, revers 
and skirt are trimmed with white braid. 

The front and back view of Fig. 17, 
gives a clear idea of this pretty dress. 
Deep box-pleats give fullness to the 
front and back of the dress while prin- 
cess curved seams give extra fullness 
under the arms, below the waist line. 
The draped shoulder trimmings are cut 
on the bias and the edge faced with 
bands of plain India silk, headed with a 
very narrow flat braid. The bands, 
bows, and rosettes of ribbon add much 
to the beauty of the little dress. Two 
shades of emerald green and silver braid 
make a charming combination. 

A stylish pelisse for child from four 
to eight years is given at Fig. 18. It 
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FIG. 7. 


may be developed in any preferred coat 
‘fabric and trimmed with ribbon and 
tancy braid. 

Fig. 7. illustrates a dress with 
draped skirt. Skirt drapery and _ bo- 
dice of brown foulard-glacé spotted 
with white. ‘Trimming of guipure lace 
five and a half inches wide in cream 
silk, crepe the same color, and white 
moiré ribbon three and a half inches 
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wide. Skirt foundation three yards 
wide. In cutting out front breadth, 
about eight inches must be allowed in 
the length for two cross pleats over the 
hip. Back breadth gathered full at 
upper edge and mounted with binding. 
Moiré ribbon folded round waist and 
fastened with bow at side. Back 
of bodice slipped under skirt, made of 
piece of stuff twenty-one and a quarter 
inches wide, laid in four pleats in the 
length over lining fitted to figure; front 
covered plain with foulard and then up 
to bust with lace. Yoke trimming in 
front of pleated crape measuring four 
inches in width at shoulder and lower 
edge, and going down to waist as nar- 
row bib. Edges of trimming bordered 
with small beaded cord border, and 
frill of lace added round yoke part, 
which is continued further from the 
top of the shoulder round back of arm- 
hole. Turnover collar of moiré ribbon 
fastened in front with bow. Plain 
gigotsleeves. Thestyle just described 
may be worn by ladies no _ longer 
young. 

A good model for ladies’ jacket is 
shown at Fig. 6. The graceful adjust- 
ment requires little description as it 
can be readily followed by a good work- 
woman. The large revers richly 
braided, and handsome large buttons 
give a tasteful finish to the garment. 

For the cold stormy autumn days the 
coat illustrated at Fig. 11 shows a de- 
sirable model. Heavy storm serge 
may be used to develope the garment, 
and bright silk linings for the double 
capes will give a wonderfully stylish 
touch of richness. Large smoked- 
pearl buttons close the front coat and 
two rows of machine-stitching finishes 
the edges of the capes and coat. 

The model for a zouave bodice given 
at Fig. 12 is daintily fashioned from a 
variety of materials which the wise 
mother can readily select to suit the 
occasion for which the dress is to be 
worn. The mode is suitable for a Miss 
from 14 to 18 years. 

The love for handsome odd waists 
still remains unsatisfied and we give 
another model at Fig. 13 which will 
delight the hearts of many of our 



























readers. ‘lo make ‘‘a dear” of a 
waist, arrange over a fitted vest lining, 
shirred pongee silk, cut the zouave 
jacket from deep pink brocade, finish 
the sleeves and bottom of the waist 
with a ruffle of guipure lace, and ar- 
range soft folds of chiffon around the 
neck and sleeves using a generous bow 
at the throat. A crush girdle is made 
of the pongee silk. 

For quiet elegance Fig. 9g can be 
heartily recommended. Made of heavy 
suiting and simply ornamented with 
fine buttons and machine-stitching, a 
costume of this style is a decided ac- 
quisition to a well-dressed woman's 
wardrobe. 

A stylish costume in pale heliotrope 
crépon, witha fine broken line of black, 
and mounted on gold silk, which shows 
slightly through the crépon. — Skirt 
edged with a ruche of gold satin rib- 
bon, inside one of black satin ribbon. 
The bodice has a pouf in front confined 
with black ribbons. Triple capes of 
black satin lined with buttercup satin, 
is shown at Fig. 8. 

A stylish costume is illustrated at 


Fig. ro. 
It is made of blue serge, with the 
skirt buttoned with mother-o’-pearl, 


the sole trimming being a large draped 
collar on to the short coat, formed of 
blue and white checked silk. This is 
a pleasing costume altogether, delight- 
fully combining French and American 
styles. 

To the soft silk vest—which, by the 
bye, I forgot to tell you is made of 
white—the low collar may be supple- 
mented by a high crush, which would 
be eminently more suitable at this sea- 
son. 

The plain skirt and coat in blue serge 
Or an unobtrusive tweed is quite the 
best traveling dress, worn with a good, 
well-made silk shirt, or a succession of 
immaculate linen ones with neat ties. 
For a wrap, have a Scotch cape with a 
woven plaid lining. This is easy to 
walk in, and, having inside straps, can 
be thrown back off the shoulders. 
Tourists fail wofully in finishing them- 
selves off neatly. Great attention 
should be paid to a really neat hat, 
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sailor or felt, and such details as veils, 
well-fitting brown boots, chevrette or 
buckskin gloves, and a leather or web- 
bing belt. 


LINGERIE. 


To be well dressed one must be pos- 
sessed of an abundance of good under- 
linen; it need not be expensive, but 
it must be well made and fit perfectly 
to ensure satisfaction. Nothing could 
be more vulgar than the man or woman 
who spends their allowance for cloth- 
ing on showy, costly outer garments 
and neglects to provide dainty un- 
derclothing. Let us teach our daugh- 
ters that time spent on needlework 


of this class is time well emploved, 
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FIG. 9. 


and that it is far better to wear a 
simple dress over spotless dainty linen 
than a costly silk over garments we 
would hesitate to have exposed to 
close scrutiny. After the rush of 
autumn dressmaking is over there will 
be plenty of leisure to replenish any 
shortage in underclothing. 

On our full page of illustrations we 
give several choice modes for garments 
of linen, cambric and flannel. No. 1 
represents night shirt for boy of 10 to 
16 years. Ladies’ and girls’ petticoats 


made of colored and white flannels 
tastefully embroidered are shown at 
No. 2. At No. 3, pointed yoke 
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chemise trimmed with embroidered 
edging. 

No. 4, a dainty crocketed edge suit- 
able for chemise, aprons, etc. 

Nos. 5 and 6, initials for marking 
linen. Nos. 7 and 11 pretty stitches for 
decorating linen. 

Nos. 9 and 13, show patterns of the 
fashionable colored muslin drawers and 
chemise, trimmed with valenciennes 
lace, which is so popular with French 
women. For general wear, however, 
I should prefer those made of fine cam- 
bric or nainsook, lace trimmed, as _ be- 
ing most elegant especially for girls and 
misses. 

The model for waist and skirt sup- 
porter at No. 14, should be made of 
heavy muslin, closed with very flat 


























buttons and an inside belt sewed at 
the waist line to give strength and pre- 
vent the buttons which hold the skirts 
from tearing out. The night gown de- 
sign at No. 15 is developed in fine 
cambric and trimmed with embroid- 
ered edging and insertion. 

The dainty collar at No. 8 may be 
made of chiffon, silk, muslin, crape, 
ribbon, etc. In every case, however, 
a foundation collar must first be made 
of thin buckram smoothly covered, to 
keep the thin shirred silk in proper 
form. 

The morning jacket at No. 10 is a 
model of neatness and grace, and may 
be developed in any pretty cotton, thin 
woolens, or India silk if desired. 

I see the revival of plain linen collar 
and cuffs gaining favor with some 
ladies. But they require a very youth- 
ful skin to wear them becomingly. 
When the neck and kands begin to 
show signs of ‘‘ time,’ lace only can be 
worn without hesitation. 

In lace, one of the latest novelties is 
the Greek tulle, figured with point 
d’esprit or stripes. It is made in black 
and white alike. Some Greek tulles 
are also embroidered and spangled, and 
serve for capes and Anne of Austria 
collars. 

Imitation old blonde is also in vogue 
for collars, berthes, etc. Colored vel- 
vet ‘‘ dog-collars,’’ with band for waist 
to match, are quite the thing. 

Embroidery as heavy as the richest 
passementries is used to trim the bot- 
tom of skirts, and it may also be used 
to insert between the seams of the nar- 
row skirts to give them the width now 
required by fashion. It should match 
the color of the skirt itself. White or 
écru, however, may be used when any 
other color cannot be obtained. 

Decolleté blouses are frequently seen 
on high silk bodices. Thus, on a 
silk dress which has a high silk bo- 
dice, you may wear a_low-necked 


blouse of thick spotted net, with a 
ribbon round the shoulders and waist 
of the same color as the dress beneath. 
This net blouse may be either white or 
black, as you may prefer. 

Mousselin de 


is also used to 
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make dog-collars. It is arranged in 
folds, which are kept in place by jet, 
steel, or pearl bars. This is remark- 
ably elegant, at least it is considered 
so. Every day, however, brings us 


some little novelty in fancy lingerie. 








MILLINERY. 


Fashion has taken particular and es- 
pecial care to enliven the would-be, 
sober, black and white toilettes of 
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this season, by giving us specimens of 
the most striking millinery on our 
hats and bonnets. Gaily colored, 
overtrimmed headgear is now univer- 
sally adopted, although a few sensible 
people of reai good taste and feeling 
are horrified at the idea of putting on 
such combinations of strangely made 
flowers of colors hitherto unknown, 
mixed with still stranger foliage of 
wreaths and thick sprays and sprigs of 
oak leaves, ivy, etc.; indeed a really 
stylish hat or bonnet in a_ quietly 


elegant style is a rarity not easy to 
The black bonnets intended 


obtain. 





for ladies of riper years form an agree- 
able resting place for the eye amid the 
general chaos of exaggerations and ec- 
centricities displayed on the heads of 
most fair dames at the present time; 
and we can highly recommend a black 
straw hat trimmed with plumes of 
black feathers, for wearing with black, 
dark or light dresses even to younger 
ladies, as it gives almost always a be- 
coming and even youthful appearance. 

Will the ‘‘1830” poke bonnet be- 
come fashionable, or willit not? That 
is the question. I confess I have seen 


some worn by some of our fashionable 
society women, but, so far, they look 
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both ugly and ungainly to our, as yet, 
unaccustomed eyes. Waving plumes 
and nodding flowers trim them in most 
instances, but nothing can make them 
becoming and pretty. In most cases 
long ringlets are worn under these 
pokes, and these, though very peculiar * 
looking, decidedly help to- soften the 
hard, stiff poke. ° « , 

Other ladies wear short; stiff curls, 
a /a 1830. But these are too old-look- 
ing for young faces. Ringlets—of the 
two—are better for young people. -For 
the present, however, we need not wear 
either. We may wait till ‘1830 poke” 
has superseded the large brimmed hat 
and the jaunty sailor before we adopt 
the fashion, and we shall, I.think, wait 
some time. 

Meanwhile, let us be content to look 
artistic and pretty in our large- 
brimmed picture-hat of black or 
colored felt, with a tiny fringe of 
feathers round the edge, and a huge 
Alsatian bow of black or colored vel- 
vet, of moderate width, forming two 
bows and two ends on each side, thus 
covering all the front and sides of the 
brim. 

I must also mention a kind of mush- 
room shape in brown straw, which 
gives a nice shade over the eyes. It is 
made to look very elegant, the crown 
and brim being literally covered with 
brown feather tips of many sizes. 

A so-called ‘‘ Marie Stuart” hat is 
also becoming. It is of black felt with 
a moderately large brim. ‘The brim is 
lined with velvet, and is edged round 
with a row of jet drops. Feather tips 
outside the crown. The brim, though 
wide, bends in front over the forehead, 
whilst the sides are raised—hence its 
name. 

A magnificent *‘ picture”’ hat is also 
of black. The enormous brim is edged 
with black velvet, and it curves down 
in front, whilst it turns up straight on 
one side and at the back. Over the 
brim lies a long ostrich feather, form- 
ing a little fringe round the edge, and 
a group of feather tips rise in front of 
the crown. 

Ivy leaves are a perfect rage this 
season and are arranged in wreaths 



























and clusters upon hats of 
both felt and straw. Jet 
will play an important part 
in all the newest millinery. 
Jet frosting enlivens wings 
and quills of dull black 
* feathers and subdues those 
of, brilliang-rich colors. 

Black birds .and long 
slender wings are very 
stylish atthe present mo- 
ment. A dainty theatre 
toque is of scarlet felt 
almost concealed by rich 
folds of scarlet velvet and 
the whole subdued by 
slender wings made of the 
finest seed ,jet. 

Jet buckles, aigrettes, 
etc., are sparkling in their 
crusting of beads and are 
wonderfully useful to 


brighten a dull felt or 
velvet hat; by the bye, 
have you seen the new 
velvet covered hats and 


bonnets. 
In nearly every instance 


they are elegant looking: and require 
only a moderate amount of garniture 


to give an artistic finish. 

Brown in a large variety of shades is 
noted among the newest shapes in hats 
and bonnets; feathers, velvets and rib- 
bons also partake of this color. Tur- 
bans are again in vogue, but then, one 
really cannot say that they are ever ex- 
actly out of style. Toques are shown 
in an almost endless variety of combi- 
nations and are usually very becom- 
ing. 

One of the novelties of the season is 
a hat woven of felt braid; it is decidedly 
rich in appearance and closely resem- 
bles a novelty straw. 

The colors of the new braids are 
rich and soft, thus giving a charming 
background for the black plumes which 
are a favorite trimming. 

Rosettes are daintily tucked in here 
and there among the stiff wings and 
plumes, and are largely used upon 
misses’ and children’s hats which, by 
the way, are very simple in design. 
Elaborate millinery never seems in 
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good taste upon young heads and the 
fancy for soft shapes, simply trimmed 
is more in vogue than ever before. 

A dainty toque of gold-yellow coarse 
straw, trimming of closely-pleated ros- 
ette made of small stripe of double 
mauve crape, arranged on right side of 
hat supporting bouquet of shamrock 
blossoms and buds the same color 
without foliage, and piece of crape 
folded round crown, finished off with 
bow at back, is illustrated at Fig. 14. 

An Autumn hat of dark blue trimmed 
with white crape and green scintillating 
wings, is illustrated at Fig. 15. Brim 
turned up deeper in front than at back. 
Crown one and one-half inch high, 
round which is put folded stripe of 
crape ending in front in large knot, with 
slender wings on each side. 

The sailor hat which is dear to young, 
old, and middle-aged women, is again 
to the front, slightly modified it istrue, 
but still the same shape above the face 
but shorter at the back. 

The mode of trimming is about the 
same; quills, wings, and ribbon being 
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given the preference over other garni- 
ture. 

HOW TO BE ATTRACTIVE. 

Now, a few words on the eyesight, 
beginning with our little ones; for it is 
in childhood that the eyesight is mostly 
ruined. -Firstly, do not let slanting 
writing be taught in the school-room; 
straight writing, straight paper, and 
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FIG. 14. 


straight body are absolutely necessary 
for health of the eye. Straight writing 
also is much easier to read than slant- 
ing writing, another advantage for 
those who read it. Straight paper and 
straight body, even if straight writing 
be not insisted upon, will preserve the 
child from two serious evils—namely, 
a curved back and short sight. 

The head should be a /cas¢ a quarter 
of a yard distant from book or paper 
when the child is reading or writing. 
Children should not be taught crochet, 
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embroidery, or any other work trying 
to the eyes, during their early child- 
hood. 

A good light is also essential in the 
schoolroom. ‘This will prevent short 
sight, and will accustom the child al- 
ways to seek light when reading, writ- 
ing, or working. Beware also of cram- 
ming children at too early a period of 
their young lives; nothing is worse for 
the muscles, digestion, brain, and the 


eyesight than intellectual 
labor. 

No child should be sent to school 
before it is seven years of age, or if it 
be earlier condemned to the scholastic 
prison, let the lessons be no longer 
than half an hour; the eye cannot bear 
application longer than that without 
danger to the sight, to say nothing of 
other dangers to the general health. 
Remember what a great author once 
wrote. ‘‘It is not only a soul we are 


training, but a man. It is not sufh- 


premature 
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cient to strengthen his soul, we must 
strengthen his muscles.”’ After every 
lesson of half an hour young children 
should be allowed to play, and, if pos- 
sible, in the open air. 

Reading, if the print be large, tries 
the eyes much less than writing, and 
therefore may be taught long before 
writing. 


FIG. 16. 


As the child grows in years the 
length of its lessons may be increased, 
but for a long time they should not 
exceed one hour, and at the end of each 
hour of school, games, always in the 
open air, if possible. Manual work 
and physical exercise are most hygienic 
for the eyesight. Consequently, dur- 
ing the holidays all intellectual work 
should be forbidden, and only manual 
work and physical exercise be prac- 
tised. It has been noticed that even 
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short sight is much improved by manual 
exercise, long walks, travelling, &c., 
when complete rest to the eye is at- 
tained. Acomplete rest of a few weeks 
only is the best restorative any faulty 
eyesight can adopt. Smoking is most 
injurious to children’s eyesight, and, 
unfortunately, so many young lads, 
almost children, now smoke that it is 
not a superfluous warning to say, keep 
your children from smoking as long as 
you possibly can. . 

Vegetable food is better for the eye- 
sight than animal food, and, if the 
child has a ‘‘ vulgar”’ taste for onions, 
do not forbid them. They are eye- 
strengtheners, as also is garlic. Pars- 
ley is another eyestrengthener, as in- 
deed is most vegetable food. 

Baths of green tea, borax, and salt 
are recommended by modern doctors 
to strengthen the eyes, especially if 
over-fatigued. 

Restlessness of the eyes is due, gen- 
erally speaking, to nervousness. It is 
also sometimes a sign of dishonesty. 
Correct it at once, therefore. A child 
with restless eyes must be taught to 
look gently but steadily at the person 
to whom he is speaking, or at the ob- 
ject spoken of. The eye can be trained 
in its movements like any other portion 
of the human frame, but this move- 
ment, though trained and educated, 
must be natural—affection imparts un- 
natural movements. 

The tremor of the eyelid to which 
some persons are subject is mostly due 
to indigestion and errors of diet; re- 
establish the digestive organs, there- 
fore, and the eyes will be restored to 
strength and beauty. Large pupils are 
generally considered beautiful, so they 
are; but they indicate a want of nerv- 
ous tone, resulting from exhaustion, 
from late hours, unhealthy excitement, 
and other bad habits. This is not 
always the case, but it is generally so. 

The eye is the most beautiful jewel 
of our body, and sight is the king of 
our senses. No sacrifices, therefore, 
should be too great to keep it in 
health. 

I have said that ‘‘ good” light is 
necessary for reading and writing; but 
























let me warn you against a too vivid re- 
flection of the sun on white or highly 
colored surfaces, as chalk-washed walls, 
sands, &c. Do not read or do any 
work by artificial light, if the eyes are 
inclined to be weak, and in every case 
cease work when the eyes are tired. 
Never stare at the fire, candle, sun, 
&c. In fact use, but do not abuse, 
your eyes. Rest them frequently by 
shutting them or looking at dark ob- 
jects. Never sleep with the eyes fac- 
ing a window. Do not emerge too 
suddenly from darkness to light. Imi- 
tate nature. Let light come gradually 
intoadarkened room. Never rub your 
eyes when you awake, nor at any part 
of the day; this inflames the eyes, makes 
the eye-lashes fall, and causes wrinkles 
on the eye-lids and under the eyes. 

When you awake, bath the eyes in 
tepid water. If the eyes are inflamed, 
bathe in hot water. 

The two great infirmities of the eye- 
sight are short-sightedness and long- 
sightedness. For the former, appro- 
priate glasses are indispensable; for the 
second, frequent rest is absolutely 
necessary; for long sight tires more 
quickly than short sight, and is more 
apt to be abused. 

I need not tell you that tears are 
enemies to the eyes. They inflame 
the eyelids and produce wrinkles. 

The greatest beauty of the eye is the 
expression, and this can be acquired 
by all of us, by cultivating our mind 
and heart, by feeling real kindness 
to our fellow creatures, and by training 
our intelligence in all good, pure, and 
beautiful learning. Read good and 
soul-elevating literature, ‘Aink kindly 
towards others, and the eyes will re- 
flect your thoughts, If your eyes 
should even be as hard as iron, the 
cultivation of kind thoughts will soon 
add gentle softness to them. If the 
eyes are dull-looking, without any ex- 
pression, study how you can please a 
brother, sister or friend, and you will 
soon see the eyes brighten with the 
pleasure of others’ pleasure. For the 
eyes to be really beautiful, they must 
reflect all the goodness, kindness and 
love of our Are they not 


nature. 
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called ‘‘ the windows of the soul,” and 
can we not read the soul through these 
windows ? 


ARTISTIC NEEDLEWORK. 


Full well I know the longing of the 
busy woman for a little extra leisure 
time to make some dainty accessories 
for the prettily decorated rooms in the 
home. No matter how spick and span 
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the decorators have left them, no mat- 
ter how spotlessly clean they are after 
the grand annual ‘‘ turn out,’’ welcome 
as are the new cretonnes or brocades 
and the fresh curtains, the rooms are 
not habitable in the best sense until the 
chatelaine’s hands have been at work 
adding cushions here and there, tieing 
the curtain bows, knotting up the gauzy 








sofa back, arranging the cosy corner, 
grouping the ferns and disposing the 
ornaments to produce the best effect. 
Once the rooms are under her personal 
supervision again, they take on the 
‘homey’ look without which they 
can never be the cosy refuges for the 
weary business man, nor snuggeries for 
the children to enjoy. 

There is a new kind of work which 
women who have not very much spare 
time for fancy work will know how to 
appreciate, because use- 
ful knick-knacks can be 
made of it very quickly. 
It is done on canvas of a 
coarse kind. Small pom- 
pons of astrachan wool 
are sold for this work; 
they are of many different 
shades, but each pompon 
is entirely made of one 
shade of wool. The va- 
riety of shades, in a 
cushion for example, is 
produced by employing 
pompons of different 
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tints. ‘The combination of tints is 
not left to the worker except at 
her express desire, when, of course, 
it could be done. In the usual 
way, the canvas is darned across 
with long or short stitches of white, 
blue or yellow wools which serve 
as guides to the worker, showing 
her what colored pompons to use in 
certain places, and in this way to 
carry out the design. The pom- 
pons are held in the left hand; as 
each one is placed in position on 
the canvas a stitch with needle and 
thread is caught from the back of 
the canvas through the centre of 
the pompon and the needle is drawn 
out again at the back. The pom- 
pon is then securely fastened toa 
thread of the canvas; the thread is 
then carried on to the centre of 
the next pompon. The face of 
the cushion is a mass of soft, 
fluffy loops, and the effect is very 
pretty. Sometimes the designs are 
geometrical; at others, a figure 
such as the fleur-de-lis is introduced 
as a centre ornament, the ground- 
ing being all done by pompons of one 
color. ‘The designs which are shaded 
please me best as the result is softer, and 
it seems more in keeping with the kind of 
work to have no decided contrasts of col- 
or which give hints of hardness or harsh- 
ness to the harmony. I should say it 
would be easy for anyone to finish a 
cushion cover in astrachan work in a 
few hours. Having no very decided 
pattern (that is to say, not necessarily) 
the astrachan cushion, provided the 
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right colors are chosen, will go with 
any brocatelle or cretonne of an ordin- 
ary floral design. 


I would not put one 





a rich silk 
The work 
which are 


on a settee upholstered in 
brocade of popular design. 
is suitable for footstools, 














more fancifully treated than they were 
some years back. 


BRIDAL GIFTS. 


Some of the very prettiest bags that 
I have seen belong to a set which is to 
make a gift fora bride. ‘They have all 
been made by a girl friend. who knows 
intimately the recipient’s taste. 

The bags for the linen closet are all 
of lavender silk. ‘They are fringed at 


the top, are tied with ribbons and each 
the 


bears monogram of the future 
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owner worked with old gold silk. As 
bits of color they are lovely, apart from 
the office they will fill, and their odor 
promises to make the bridal home red- 
olent of old-time fancies. 

The drawer sachets and the cases for 
clothing are all of silks in differing 
grades, lined throughout with pale 
tinted lavender. Sprays of the flowers 
and ribbon tied in lover’s knots are 
embroidered in shaded lavender filo 
silk floss, but the most charming of all 
is of creamy satin and has an old time 
couplet worked with old goldsilk. Fill 
with sweet lavender. Real tender, 
lovely lavender is the shade that is in 
vogue. If you wish to be in fashion 
as well as to possess the most appropri- 
ate colored scent bags with which to 
perfume your own and your household 
linen, be sure that you bear this fact in 
mind. Lavender flowers must be done 
up in lavender silk, lavender sprays 
must be ound together with lavender 
ribbon. Whether you make bags or 
satchets, this rule must be in force. 

One great advantage that lavender 
possesses over other perfumes is its 
perfect adaptability to the convenient 
bag. It consists of dried blossoms in- 
stead of powder, and so does not re- 
quire any layers of cotton batting nor 
any lightly woven cover to prevent its 
escape. Silk, linen or even China 
crépe are perfectly adapted to keeping 
it intact, and the delightful odor is so 
allowed to more perfectly escape and 
to imprint its own charm to the objects 
lying about. 
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Lavender is the fashionable perfume, 
lavender bags and lavender sachets are 
quite the rage, and even the household 
linen of the well kept house emits a 
faint odor that tells of a return to 
earlier methods, of the favor of the lav- 
ender blossom. 

EMBROIDERED TEA CLOTH. 

The housewife interested in the de- 
lightful art of embroidered linen, will 
find a choice pattern of shamrock 
leaves designed for the edge of a tea- 
cloth illustrated at Fig. 20. 

The design though simple is exceed- 
ingly dainty when nicely embroidered. 
Cut the cloth of fine cream linen 34 
inches square, then sketch on the de- 
sign and embroider, working two 
leaves alternately in maize and light 
orange with pale green stalks, veins in 
dark, leaves of light yellow, and vice 
versa, executed in stem stit#h. The 
edge of the leaves are embroidered in 
buttonhole stitch. 

Embroidery on linen is and always 
has been an esteemed branch of artis- 
tic needlework, but the counting 
threads and making patterns fit always 
offer obstacles to many would be 
workers. However, here again new 
inventions for saving time and trouble 
come to our aid, and manufacturers 
are favoring us with a new sort of ma- 
terial, so marked as to enable even the 
most unpractised worker to do cross- 
stitch designs with the utmost facility. 
This linen is made in different qualities, 
all printed throughout with small regu- 
lar dots, the right distance apart for 
cross stitches, and thus obviates either 
the need of counting, or a top canvas 
with threads afterward drawn out, 

In some cases there are also ready 
marked out patterns intended to be 
worked in stem-stitch round any chosen 
filling up stitch. The complete cover 
in the accompanying illustration, Fig. 
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21, is done on this linen: it measures 
half a yard square, and looks lovely 


when finished. The next illustration, 
Fig. 22, explains the details of working, 
and it may be seen therein, the blue 
dots are easily washed or rubbed off 
after the pattern is complete. 


FOILET BASKET. 


Take three baskets of white chip 
each 3 inches across and 2 inches deep, 
fasten together with loops of gaily 
colored daisy ribbons. Line one of 
the tiny baskets with a soft pad made 
of quilted amber satin, and use it to hold 
rings and small trinkets; neatly fit a 
cushion of hair covered with satin in 
another basket to hold small pins, and 
the third may be used for a hair pin 
receiver. If a dainty frill of lace is 
sewed around the cushion and pads 
they will be much prettier. 


EDGING FOR TRIMMING UNDERLINEN 


CROCHETED SHORT WAY. 

Abbreviations—Ch. chain, D. double, 
S. single; T. treble. Edging worked 
on foundation of 12 Ch. and _ back- 
wards and forwards. 1. Row: 6 Ch., 
1 D. in the 4th Ch., 2 Ch., 6 D. in the 
7th to r2th Ch., 3 Ch., 1 T. in the foot 
of the last D., 7 Ch., turn.—z. Row: 
* 3 D. round the 3Ch., 2 Ch., 1 D. in 
upper link of 3d D., 2 Ch., 1 D. in the 
upper link of the 6th D., 6 Ch., turn.— 
2, Row: 2 D. m *the single D., 2 Ch., 
6 D. in 3 D. and round the Ch., 3 Ch., 
1 T. the Ch., 7 Ch., turn.—Repeat 
constantly from Star. Row of S. cro- 
cheted lastly in the length for scallops 
at edge, these being worked as follows: 
10 S. round the 6 Ch. 1 S. in each of 
the two following holes, again 105%., 
and so forth. 

See illustration No. 12. 

















O the young and inexperienced 
wife who is far from mother and 
friends, and is expecting a little 
stranger to come into her home and 
heart—this article is addressed. 

The number and style of garments 
required for a young infant, of course 
varies according to the circumstances 
and desires of the mother, but I will 
give a general idea, and each one may 
be able to gain sufficient information 
on the subject to be of assistance in 
her individual need. 

First, a few general remarks regard- 
ing materials and trimming. Each 
garment should be as soft, fine and 
baby-like as possible. No rough or 
thick seams should be allowed to chafe 
the tender skin. Yards upon yards 
of elaborate embroideries and broad 
laces are no longer considered in good 
taste for an infant, and a mother’s af- 
fection is not measured by the length 
of its robe. A refined, sensible young 
woman will consult the baby’s welfare, 
before she will the opinion of her 
friends. If strict economy in the buy- 
ing of materials must enter into the 
planning of the wardrobe, let it fall 
heaviest upon the outside wear. Re- 
strict yourself more in the number of 
dresses than napkins. The child can 
be made comfortable without any of the 
former, but the latter are indispensable. 

The infant band has received a good 
deal of attention from _ thinking 
people of late. It used to be con- 
sidered as much in the light of a phy- 
sical assistance to hold the baby to- 
gether as an article of apparel, and 
has sometimes been worn so tight that 
it is a wonder baby survived the pres- 
sure. Mother nature is perfect in all 


her works, and a young baby is no 
more liable to fall to pieces than a 








young puppy or kitten. The band 
should be of flannel, long enough to 
reach once and a half around, five 
inches in width, and should lap in front 
and be pinned with safety pins, so that 
it will fit snugly. It serves as a good 
foundation to fasten the other gar- 
ments to. 

Select little knitted shirts of fine 
wool as balbriggan, that will fit without 
wrinkles. A writer has said that what 
a baby most needs is plenty of ‘‘ food, 
flannel and sleep.” Let the flannel 
be fine, but if it chafes the skin, as is 
sometimes the case, interpose a shirt 
of finest cotton long enough to reach 
to the bottom of the band. Over 
this can be worn the woolen shirt and 
band, thus securing warmth without 
the irritation. 

Napkins should be about twenty- 
two inches square, and made from cot- 
ton diapering. A piece containing ten 
yards will make fifteen. First wash 
out every particle of starch, then cut 
by the thread and hem by hand. Ex- 
cellent ones can be made from old cot- 
ton or linen, which you may have in 
the house. They are less liable to 
chafe, but they must be neatly hemmed, 
else they will be tearing in all direc- 
tions, and present a most untidy ap- 


pearance. If the cloth is very thin 
and old, double it before cutting 


square, then seam it as for a pillow- 
case, turn and hem down the last edge. 
As yet I have not mentioned any par- 
ticular number of garments needed. I 
reserve that until the last, when I will 
divide them into three groups, or 
‘** layettes,’’ selection from which can 
be made to suit the wishes and circum- 
stances of the mothers. 

Cotton petticoats should be made of 
cambric, about thirty inches in length 
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from the bottom of the band, and can 
be finished daintily with a hemstitched 
hem three inches wide, or a narrow in- 


sertion of lace or embroidery with 
a group of tucks on either side. Some 
mothers prefer that the little garments 
should all be hand made. But it 
seems to me an amount of trouble 
that is not appreciated by any one. 
It is not wise to waste one’s strength in 
needle work, when one might be accu- 
mulating energy by rest and gentle 
exercise in the fresh air. A _ little 
judicious management will shorten the 
time spent over the making of the lit- 
tle garments. For instance—make 
three skirts at once. Seam all on the 
machine at the same time, cut and 
baste the bands, and stitch them. If 
you wish to use the machine in hem- 
stitching, tear off double the width 
of the hem from the bottom of the 
skirt, loosen the tension by turning 
twice round, then sew the piece back 
in place as though you were making an 
ordinary seam. Upon pressing it 
open you will find you have made a 
row of hemstitching between the two 
pieces, the same as though you had 
executed it laboriously by hand. Now 
turn, then hem up on the wrong side, 
baste to place, and stitch on the right 
side, also place a similar row of ma- 
chine stitching just above the space. 
The result will be both neat and at- 
tractive. Flannelskirts can be finished 
in the same way, using silk thread in- 
stead of cotton. 

Infant dresses are made in two 
styles, known as the slip and the robe. 
The latter is the most elaborate of the 
two, and is made with a yoke, the 
lower part gathered on like a Mother 
Hubbard. Nainsook, India linen, dot- 
ted mull and swiss are dainty materials 
for robes. A little real lace on neck 
and sleeves makes a pretty finish, with 
a deep hem at the bottom. If desired, 
the entire yoke can be constructed of 
narrow insertion (either lace or swiss) 
and groups of narrow tucks. The 
bottoms of these robes can be trimmed 
with small tucks, either solid or in 
groups. Several rows of insertion 
can be added. A narrow flounce of 
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valenciennes lace, headed byan inser- 
tion of the same, or a row of. briar 
stitching in silk embroidery, is both 
dainty and handsome. 

Slips are appropriately made of fine 
checked and _ striped muslin. The 
necks should be bound with ribbon, 
and sufficient length left to tie in a 
bow. A frill of dace at neck and 
sleeves will be sufficient trimming, 
They can be opened either behind or 
in front, but robes always open be- 
hind. The length of. these dresses 
must be decided by the mother. It 
will be a good idea to make them 
sufficiently long to allow for cutting in 
two for short dresses, when baby has 
attained that dignity. One yard from 
the bottom of the yoke will be suff- 
cient for this purpose in the robe. 
The slip can be a little longer. 

Make the night dresses of cambric, 
and let them be gathered in full at the 
neck and be bound and tied with rib- 
bon. They should be opened entire, 
or part way down the front. Bath 
wrappers are made in sacque shape, of 
shaker flannel, and can be bound with 
bright ribbon, and a silk cord running 
through loops of ribbon at the back, 
be tied at the waist. These wrappers 
should be made roomy so they can be 
put on over night dress or slip, if baby 
is to be taken for an airing in the 
morning, on the veranda or in the gar- 
den. Little sacques of cashmere 
lined with thin silk or crepe-duchine in 
a delicate color, are beautiful, em- 
broidered with a delicate vine in white 
or in colors. Two or three rows of 
briar stitching also makes an easy and 
appropriate finish. 

Shoulder blankets are not so much 
used as formerly, but if desired can be 
made of a white silk muffler (gentle- 
man’s) with a lining of baby blue flan- 
nel, the flannel to be pinked on the 
edge, and extend an inch beyond the 
silk ; connect the two by a row of briar 
stitching in blue silk on the edge of 
the handkerchief. 

Baby will require for its ‘‘ outings,” 
a cloak, hood and veil. An elaborate 
cloak may be constructed of corded 
silk and lined with satin, but only the 

















wealthy should consider such a gar- 
ment. Cashmere, in a delicate tint, 
will make a pretty one, and can be 
dyed when it becomes soiled. If con- 
siderable warmth is desired make it 
with waist and sleeves lined with white 
flannel, and a cape reaching to the waist 
line. The lower part of the cloak 
should be attached to the body after 
being laid in deep pleats. A silk cord, 
or length of ribbon, tieing in front 
should cover the joining. The hood 
should be made of goods like the cloak, 
lined with thin silk, and trimmed in 
rosettes of baby ribbon. 

I have not mentioned the pinning 
blanket. It is made of one width of 
flannel attached to a band, and open 
down the front, the lower part turned 
up over baby’s feet. This garment is 
really not necessary. Stockings of fine 
lambs’ wool, fastened to the napkin 
with safety pins seem to me all that is 
necessary for warmth. 

In conclusion I would say, you can ob- 
tain patterns for all of these garments. 
I have seen them advertised in several 
periodicals, twenty-two patterns for 
50 cents. I think an ingenious person 
could get along with just one pattern: 
that of yoke and sleeves. ‘This can 
be bought at any pattern house for 10 
ccnts. 

A necessary wardrobe would consist 
of: Three woolen shirts; three flannel 
bands; two flannel and two cambric 
skirts; three night dresses and day 
slips; one sacque; three pairs of stock- 
ings; two dozen napkins; and an eider- 
down cloak and hood, with a veil of 
white wool. 

A more extensive wardrobe, and that 
which we consider the average one 
should contain the following: 

Four flannel bands, four each of 
cambric and saxony shirts, three pin- 
ning blankets, three flannel skirts, four 
cambric skirts, four night slips and 
three day slips, four robes, two bath 
Wrappers, two sacques and shoulder 
blanket, six bibs, six pairs of socks, 
and three dozen napkins; also a cloak, 
hood and veil. 

An elaborate layette would consist 
of :—Half a dozen each of. shirts, 
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bands, cambric and flannel skirts, four 
pinning blankets, six day and night 
slips, two robes of wash silk and 
four of muslin, two bath wrappers and 
two of cashmere, four pairs of silk and 
four cashmere hose, two crochet and 
two cashmere sacques, four dozen 
napkins and two shoulder blankets, 
two cloaks made of light and heavy 
weight goods, either silk or wool, with 
hoods to match; also a silk and a wool 
veil. 


A PLAIN WAIST. 
BY EMMA FREEMAN GRAHAM. 


HE financial stringency had 
I reached us. My husband’s busi- 
ness sank under the unusual de- 
pression. We were obliged to leave 
our native city and abide in what were 
to us ‘‘ green fields and pastures new.” 
Mr. H. had obtained a position as 
foreman of a manufactory of the line 
of goods with which he was conversant 
and in which he had dealt as proprietor 
for many years. We felt the fall 
keenly; ‘‘and now,” thought I, ‘‘ here 
is an opportunity to put into practice 
my much boasted theory of wifely 
nobility in sharing, in the time of ad- 
versity, the burden of bread-winning.”’ 
I had been reared by well-to-do par- 
ents, and married out of school; so 
knew nothing about work, excepting 
what I had learned since marriage, con- 
cerning the duties of the house-wife. I 
meditated; what can I do! 
Suddenly I had an inspiration, or so 
I deemed it at the time. I thought of 
Mrs. Fittim, my dressmaker at home. 
I remembered her almost terrible 
superiority. How she lorded it over 
us poor victims, her patrons. I was 
in mortal fear of her, never daring to 
suggest a simple alteration — even 
though I had to wear them—in any of 
those creations of her gigantic brain 
and deft fingers which she loftily desig- 
nated as ‘‘ gowns.” 
Did I so far forget myself she im- 
mediately assumed an injured air which 
plainly said: ‘‘If you think I don’t 
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know my business perhaps you'll be 
kind enough to assume it!” and im- 
mediately I sank within myself. 

I remembered also that after paying 
a large price for the making of one of 
those gowns I was frequently obliged 
to take it apart and make it up ‘‘all 
over again.” Thus through the law of 
necessity I had acquired knowledge of 
‘**style,” taste and the ‘‘ eternal fitness 
of things” in general. 

**T’ll do it,” said I. ‘‘ Learn to cut 
and fit by model, hang out my sign 
and make our fortune. 

‘*Mrs. Fittim’s husband needs not to 
acquire gray hairs and premature 
wrinkles; s#e can ride in her carriage 
and disport independent airs. I will 
be like her.” 

I confided my aspiration to my hus- 
band; he kindly protested, as in my 
noble (?) self-sacrifice I had dispensed 
with a servant, and he feared the care 
of our two-year-old child, the house- 
work and dressmaking would be a 
trifle too much. But Iwas heroic. | 
would be a martyr in the cause of 
filial duty, and overruling all objections, 
ordered a sign painted, and began 
learning the art of cutting and fitting. I 
was soon ready for business. ‘The 
sign, beautifully printed in bold, clear 
type, with the one word Dressmaking 
cost me two dollars; the model, with 
instructions, ten dollars. 

‘Well,’ thought I, ‘‘a small outlay 
for an established business. I can 
quickly replace the amount and put 
away more dollars beside it. We can 
soon return to our own home, husband 
resume his business and _ happiness 
shall be ours!”’ 

‘*But my customers ? 

The weeks sped by. No one came. 
I began to despair. Life was not 
worth living. At last when hope was 
well nigh dead, she came, my first 
customer. 

She informed me when I answered 
her ring that she was in search of a 
dressmaker, and, seeing my _ sign, 
had called to learn prices, etc. 

‘What did she wish made ?”’ 
‘*Only a waist, plain.” 
Well, I considered and calculated: 


” 


I must not charge too much to begin 
with, as it was not a large place, and 
Iastranger. I could complete it ina 
day easily. I fancied it neatly begun 
in the calm, bright hours of the morn- 
ing, and timely finished when the 
shades of evening gently fell. [I 
would charge one dollar. A dollar a 
day was a good beginning. 

She readily accepted the terms, and 
would call in the morning with the 
material and select styles. (I forgot 
to state that I had subscribed to two 
fashion journals, and secured a met- 
ropolitan sheet. ) 

I rested poorly that night, my excite- 
ment was intense. A new era in my 
life was about to begin. I was to join 
the great army of wage earners. No 
wonder my nerves tingled and refused 
to be composed in quiet sleep. My 
husband snored peacefully at my side. 
I envied him his imperturable quietude, 
and yet would not have excharged my 
self exultant feelings for the pleasant- 
est of dreams; but I could not banish 
that childish premonition of something 
preventing me from making that waist. 

Morning came. The hours passed; 
the noon lunch hour drew near and yet 
no lady appeared. AsI was beginning 
to prepare luncheon, for Mr. H.—was 
obliged to be prompt, she came. 

She turned over the fashion plates 
repeatedly, but would not decide on 
a style. I thought it rather queer as 
it was to be plain, but said nothing, 
only waited, to all outward appear- 
ances calm, but inwardly impatient as 
the hour for husband’s return was fast 
approaching. At last she decided on 
a pointed yoke surplice. I thought 
that hardly plain, but as it was my 
first ‘‘job”’ and I had waited so long 
for it, deemed it best to accept all 
inconsistencies with demureness. 

A few minutes before twelve she 
departed with my instructions to call 
at three to be fitted as she had ex- 
pressed great haste for the garment. 

I prepared a hasty meal. Never 
before had we partaken of such a re- 
past. But then was I not to make our 
fortune? 

Luncheon over I covered the table 
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without washing the dishes, and pro- 
ceeded to cut and baste my fair patron’s 
dress. 

My little boy come to me as was his 
custom, and asked to be ‘‘rocked.” I 
repulsed him with impatient words; for 
the first time in his young life he went 
to sleep without rocking. My ardour 
was somewhat cooled when I beheld 
his sorrowful tear stained face as he 
sobbed in his sleep; first I excused my- 
self with the plea that if I was going 
to be a woman of business I must not 
let the feelings of the heart overcome 
the principles of industry, for in this 
era of evolution the names wife and 
mother pale into insignificance beside 
that of business. 

But with all my pride in my newly- 
acquired title I could not suppress the 
load on my heart which was so utterly 
foreign to it, but’ which lightened a 
little, however, when at a quarter to 
three I beheld ‘‘my lady’s waist” 


neatly basted, ready for fitting. Three 
o’clock came, no lady; four o’clock, 
five o’clock, six o’clock and husband 
home to dinner, to 


find the table as 
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we left it at noon, for I dare not begin 
to ‘‘do up” the work when she might 
come at any moment. I did a double 
portion of work that evening instead 
of taking my usual pleasant stroll on 
my husband’s arm. 

Nevertheless my enthusiasm was 
born afresh the next day, when, at ten 
my variable patron appeared and her 
dress fitted to perfection, 

‘* And now,” said she, ‘‘I have de- 
cided to have bretelles over the shoul- 
ders and caps for the sleeves; and 
have brought velvet ribbon with which 
to trim them. Put two rows on each 
about an inch apart and sew with in- 
visible stitching.” 

There were three caps for each sleeve. 
Her material was moiré silk of a cheap 
quality ; It fell to pieces under my 
fingers. She looked offended when I 
told her she would have to procure 
more, as her pattern was too small for 
so many extras. She had brought no 
thread; but I could not mention 
so small an item as thread. I must 
needs buy a pattern as those new 
style ‘‘fixins” must hang just right, 
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which depends on how they are cut. 

I slaved on that waist; I cut and 
basted and stitched; for four days I 
worked like a nailer; my house work 
was skimmed over, my child neglected, 
my husband’s meals half cooked: 
burnt bread, soggy potatoes, tough 
beefsteak. 

At last it was finished; for two 
weeks I waited for my lady. 

One day she came. She ‘‘tried it 
on.” It was a trifle long; would I 
shorten it half an inch? The sleeves 
felt a little loose; she detested a loose 
sleeve. I had closed it with hooks 
and eyes at my own expense. She 
preferred buttons and had brought two 
dozen for the purpose. 

Two days more I worked on that 
waist. At last she carried it away; 
a shining silver dollar lay in my hand. 

I was degraded; I was insulted; I 
was cross. My visions of wealth had 
long since vanished. I felt that as a 
business woman I was a decided fail- 
ure. 

I wept out my chagrin on my hus- 
band’s bosom. 

‘* Never mind dear,” said he in his 
kind way, ‘‘ we don’t care for wealth; 
a happy restful life is better than am- 
bition, is it not so?” 

Ere I could reply my little child 
came timidly to my side and looking 
wistfully into my face, said interroga- 
tively, 

‘* Mamma wock me?” 

I caught him up in my arms and 
said many foolish things, and one 
that was purely wise—to never again 
be avaricious. 

As my husband passed from the 
room, I fancied I saw a smile half 
hidden beneath his moustache, but I 
was too thoroughly humiliated to be 
angry. 


’ 


* * * * * * * 


In an ebony dressing case inlaid 
with pearl I keep two mementoes, a 
piece of moiré silk of cheap quality, 
rectangular in shape, and a silver 
dollar, to remind me of the time when 
I made a plain (?) waist. 

P. S.—A beautifully tinted dress- 
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maker’s sign can be purchased cheap 
at the second-hand store in this vil- 
lage. 


SEASONABLE FLORAL HINTS, 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 
VINES FOR THE WINDOW. 


NE of the most satisfactory vines 
for winter culture is Cobea scan- 
dens. It has the merit of being a 

rapid grower and a good bloomer. Its 
foliage is not as fine’as that of many 
other vines, but it is produced so 
freely that what it lacks in quality 
it makes up in quantity. Its flowers 
are quite large, and’ bell-shaped, of a 
peculiar purplish color which contrasts 
with the foliage. It takes hold of 
strings by means of tendrils, and by 
twisting the leaf-stems about them, 
consequently is able to support itself 
with little care if something to take 
hold of is provided. 

There is a variegated variety, C. 
scandens variegata, which is_ very 
pretty. Its leaves are _ broadly 
blotched and marbled with a creamy 
white which contrasts charmingly 
with the green, and a well-grown 
specimen is sure to be greatly ad- 
mired. 

Both varieties are of the easiest 
cultivation. Give them the same soil 
you would grow a geranium in, water 
moderately, shower the foliage fre- 
quently, and beyond this they will 
ask but little. Being comparatively 
tender, they must be kept from frost. 
As climbers to twine about a high 
window they are excellent because 
they make a long and rapid growth. 

Several varieties of the Passiflora 
family are extremely useful for cover- 
ing large spaces with greenery. Con- 
stance Elliot, the extensively adver- 
tised Passion Flower, is a very strong 
grower if given a good deal of pot- 
room, and under favorable conditions 
it blooms well. Its flowers are white 
and very freely produced. But with- 
out any flowers the vine is very attrac- 
tive. 



















































Treatment should be the same as ad- 
vised for Cobea, but larger pots should 
be provided. 

The old German Ivy—which is not 
an Ivy, but is so called because of 
the shape of its leaves, which closely 
resemble those of the real Ivy—is a 
good vine because of rapid growth and 
beauty of foliage. There is a variety 
of recent introduction, Senecio marcog- 
lossus of the catalogues, which is a 
decided improvement on the older and 
better known sort. Its leaves are 
darker in color and thicker in texture, 
therefore they more closely resemble 
the English Ivy. 

The best of all window vines, how- 
ever, is the genuine English Ivy, with 
its rich, dark, thick, textured foliage. 
It is one of the plants which improves 
with age, if well cared for. Nothing 
can be finer than a well grown speci- 
men of it, with branches ten, twelve 
and often twenty feet long, thickly 
clothed with shining leaves. An old 
plant becomes quite like one of the 
family. Because of the firm texture 
of its foliage it stands dust and dry air 
better than any other plant. 


THE MARGUERITE CARNATION. 


Few plants have created more of a 
stir among flower lovers than this new 
strain of Carnation. And it is not to 
be wondered at, because everybody 
loves the Pink, as the old folks like to 
call this charming flower, which had 
no other name when they were young. 
The greenhouse varieties have never 
been cultivated to any extent in the 
garden for summer blooming, though 
year-old plants do well when properly 
cared for. When it was announced 
that a variety having flowers almost as 
large and fine as those of the green- 
house varieties had been introduced, 
which could be brought into blossom 
the same season in which the seed is 
sown, everybody was delighted, and 
as a natural consequence the demand 
was great, and nearly all flowergrowers 
have experimented with this class of 
Carnations during the past two years. 
I am glad to report that the result 
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has been satisfactory, in the main. 
Some complain that their _ plants 
damped off on setting them in the open 
ground, but this was probably because 
the plants were weak from having been 
forced unhealthily in the house. Seed- 


‘lings must be treated carefully in order 


to have them in vigorous health at 
transplanting time. If they are started 
early in the season, and are strong 
when set out in May and June, plants 
ought to come into bloom in Septem- 
ber, and continue to bloom from that 
time to cold weather. Indeed, this 
flower, like the Pansy, gives its best 
flowers after cool fall weather sets in. 

Plants from seed give a large pro- 
portion of double flowers. The single 
kinds are pretty, but few would care 
to grow them if they are fortunate 
enough to have double ones. Incolor 
they range through various shades of 
red and pink to white, yellow and pur- 
ple. They are wonderfully free in 
bloom. For cutting they are among 
the best of recently introduced plants, 
as they have better stems than the 
ordinary greenhouse Carnation. 

Some plants will be late in maturing, 
and at the coming of frost they will be 
full of buds in various stages of de- 
velopement. If these are carefully 
taken up, kept in a cool and shady 
place for a week or ten days to give 
them an opportunity to start new roots 
before being brought to a warm room, 
and then kept in a temperature of 60 
or 65 degrees, they will bloom well, 
and give a great deal of pleasure. 

I am sorry that they are not hardy 
enough to withstand our northern 
winters, even with the best of protec- 
tion. In the latitude of Philadelphia 
perhaps they may do this. At the 
south they must prove very satisfac- 
tory, I think. 


REX BEGONIAS, 


Few plants are more popular than 
this class of Begonias. Perhaps I 
ought to have said that few plants 
would be more popular if the amateur 
florist could grow them well. But the 
fact is, few amateurs can do that. 
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They go to a greenhouse, see a fine 
young plant, buy it, take it home, and 
shortly after they notice that its leaves 
are beginning to turn yellow, and in a 
short time the plant is dead. They 
fail to understand what caused the 
plant’s death. 
operate together to bring about this 
result. One is, the plant lacks vitality 
to stand the change of temperature. 
It has been grown under conditions 
which prevail in most greenhouses 
where the air is kept warm and moist. 
Another is, it is not cared for properly. 
The idea seems to prevail that it is a 
water-loving plant, while the contrary 
is the truth regarding it. I make ita 
rule to never water my Rex Begonias 
until the soil in the pot looks guste dry 
on top, and I have some very fine 
specimens in my collection. It is im- 
portant that perfect drainage should be 
provided. Soil is also of great import- 
ance. It must be light, porous, rich 
in turfy matter or leaf mold, and have 
enough sand mixed in with it to make 
it friable. Too large pots should not 
be given at first. Shift as the plants 
develope. 

I would not advise the application 
of any fertilizer if the soil is at all fresh. 
Unless old it will contain all the food 
necessary to a healthy development 
of the plant. Rank growth is not to 
be aimed at, but a healthy growth 
rather, as leaves produced under such 
conditions last for a long time, while 
foliage grown on plants forced con- 
siderably is likely to be flabby and 
shortlived. 

Never sprinkle the plants with water 
when grown in the living-room. Be- 
cause the air of such a room is pretty 
sure to be dry and hot, sprinkling the 
plants causes the foliage to spot and 
decay wherever a drop of water stands. 
3ut in the greenhouse, where the air 
is kept pretty moist all the time, I find 
that the foliage is not at all likely to 
be injured by moderate showering. 
Indeed, I have had plants standing 
where the roof leaked and let a steady 
drip of rain down upon them in wet 
weather without any injury. From 


this, 1 concluded that the reason of 


Two causes generally - 
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spotting from showering, in the sitting- 
room, is because of the extremely hot 
air which prevails there. 

When well grown we have few more 
ornamental plants. There is a great 
and constantly increasing variety. 
Some show broad bands of silver run- 
ning entirely round the leaf, with 
centre and margin of olive and dark 
green, spotted and blotched with sil- 
ver. Others are without band, but 
markings run toward each point of a 
palmate leaf, and spots and blotches 
of richly contrasting colors make them 
very noticeable. Still others show red 
and purple tints in mixture with dark 
and light green and olive. Some are 
of smooth texture, while others are 
covered with a velvety pile that makes 
them look as if cut from plush. Most 
varieties produce foliage on short stems 
which raise it but little above the pot. 
Of late years, florists have turned 
their attention to the hybridization of 
this class of plants, and the result is a 
strain that has characteristics of both 
parents,—a stiff, upright growth with 
foliage of great size and rich markings. 
These hybrids seem to have sturdier 
qualities than the old Rex sorts, and 
on this account are better adapted to 
sitting room culture. 





DAINTY DISHES. 

HE best of dinners is often 

spoiled and rendered far from 

appetizing by being served in 
ugly dishes, which are not appropriate 
to the occasion. The housewife in 
quest of something new and artistic in 
china will be pleased with the specimen 
designs of ‘‘Orleans” dinner and 
‘*Louis Quinze”’ luncheon service il- 
lustrated in this issue. 

The stand for bread, butter, cake, 
sugar and cream, illustrated on page 811 
is one of the latest in combination 
dishes, which at present are quite the 
fashion. ‘They are really a great con- 
venience, and especially when one de- 
sires to serve a lunch quickly and 
daintily to a single person on a small 
table in their own room. 




















These dishes made of tinted china, 
richly gilded and gracefully fluted, are 
set into asilver rack or frame. Richer 
stands are made entirely of silver. 


RENOVATING HAT TRIMMINGS. 


BY ELSIE GRAY. 


HE economical woman will re- 

move the trimmings from a hat 

before it is cast aside, and put 
them away in a box kept for the pur- 
pose. Silk, satin, plush, lace and 
even flowers will look like new when 
properly renovated, and can be used 
for trimming other hats or bonnets. 

The way in which lace should be 
treated depends on its condition now. 
If black lace is soiled, wash it in soft 
soapy water, but do not rub hard. 
Rinse, then dip in strong coffee, in 
which a few grains of gum arabic 
have been dissolved. If the lace is 
not soiled, it may be dipped in the 
coffee to stiffen it, without washing. 
White lace, or lace that has become 
rusty looking, may be dyed black with 
diamond dye for silk. Follow the 
directions on the package carefully, 
and you will be sure to succeed. 
Rinse several times, then dissolve a 
little gum arabic in clear water, and 
dip the lace in it. 

Squeeze the water out, but do not 
wring it, tack it to a piece of cloth, 
securing every point. ‘Tack the cloth 
to a smooth surface, and let it remain 
until dry. Another good way to dry 
lace is to press it smoothly on a piece 
of marble or a window glass; the 
marble top of a bureau or table is 
good. When it is dry it will peel off 
and look like new. No ironing is 
necessary. White lace may be washed, 
rinsed in clear water, and stiffened 
like black lace. A bath in a weak so- 
lution of orange or yellow dye will 
make it a beautiful cream color, or 
it may be dyed ecru with a weak solu- 
tion of old gold dye. 

Velvet, plush, silk and ribbon are 
easily cleaned by washing in gasoline. 
Give them a thorough rubbing, rinse 
in clear gasoline, and hang them out 
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where a gentle breeze will whip them 
dry. Set the gasoline aside for'a few 
hours, and you will find that the dirt 
has settled to the bottom, and the 
gasoline is as clear as it was before 
using. Ribbon or silk should be placed 
under a damp cloth, after the gasoline 
has evaporated, and ironed with a 
warm (not hot) iron. 

If the ribbons or silks are streaked 
or spotted, boil them in soft soapy 
water to remove as much of the color 
as possible, then dye them any color 
desired. Velvet and plush may be 
dyed like other goods, if one is careful 
not to rub or wring them. After rins- 
ing, press between two cloths to re- 
move some of the water. Hang the 
pieces out on the line to dry. If the 
pieces are small, baste them smoothly 





A COMBINATION NOVELTY. 


to a large piece of muslin before drying 
them. 

Dip faded artificial flowers in a hot 
dye of any color you wish, but do not 
allow them to remain more than a sec- 
ond. Hang them up by the stems and 
when dry, you will be surprised to see 
how much they are improved. The 
dyes most suited for them are pink, 
yellow, blue and a weak solution of 
purple, which makes lilac. 

Do not be discouraged at the length 
of these directions, for it often takes 
more time to explain such things than 
to do them. 


A lady who is fully aware of her 
own respectability who has always 
lived in the best society, is never afraid 
to bow or call first, or to introduce the 
people whom she may desire should 
know each other. 


| 
| 
\ 
| 








THE DINING ROOM. 


MARY H. HAYDEN. 


HE dining room is too often the 
most unpleasant room in the 
house, and by its utter cheerless- 

ness seems to cast a gloom over every 





A NEW LUNCHEON SERVICE, 


member of the household whenever they 
enter into it. This is entirely wrong. 
In a busy family it is only at meal 
time that the entire family is brought 
together, so let the housewife strive 
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to make the dining room a pleasant 
sunny room where cheerfulness, good 
fellowship and comfort will shed its 
glow on all who enter. 

First of all the room must be well 
heated and lighted; to eat in a dimly 
lighted or chilly room is pure martyr- 
dom, and will upset the appetite of the 
most cheerful person. Next let the 
window shades and draperies be as 
light in color and texture as is consistent 
with utility. Sash or draped curtains 
made of dotted swiss, silkalene or lawn 
are charming, and can be kept exquis- 
itely fresh and free from all disagree- 
able odors of food, which heavy drap- 
eries readily absorb. 

Pretty wall paper and wood work is 
also essential to harmonious results, and 
there seems little excuse in these days 
of inexpensive paper and paints of good 
quality, colors and artistic designs, for 
people to neglect the walls of their 
dwelling. 

A few good pictures, zo¢ restaurant 
horrors of game and fruit, some well- 
selected books, and a few thrifty plants 
will do much toward improving the 
aspect of the dining room. Of course 
the main pieces of furniture, chairs, 
table and sideboard should be as good 
as one’s means can provide; but do 
have the designs artistic, avoiding as 
far as possible meaningless decorations. 
Aim to secure rich wood or at least 
natural wood polished, not made up of 
stains and varnishes which quickly 
wear off leaving dull, dauby surfaces. 

Delicate china and silver contribute 
much to the excellent appearance of 
the table, and, of course, an abundance 
of good table linen is indispensable to 
good housekeeping. 

At this season, when we are all in- 
terested in beautifying our homes, pre- 
paratory to settling down for the long 
winter months, the illustration of a 
cheerful home dining room, shown on 
page 807, will be welcomed by our nu- 
merous readers and will assist the 
clever housewife in her autumn reno- 
vating. It will be noticed that while 
the furnishings are not at all elaborate 
or expensive, they are most attractive 
and inviting. 

















WEDDING PRESENTS. 


BY MARGUERITE LYNDITH. 

HILE purchasing a wedding 

present for a friend the other 

day, the thought occurred to 
me, how many are at a loss to know 
what to give at such a time, or, even 
give something unsuitable to the cir- 
cumstances and surroundings of the one 
to whom the gift is made. I have 
seen jewelry given to a bride who was 
about to commence her married life in 
the shadow of a heavy debt, novelties 
in china or bric-a-brac, to one who 
would have no place for them, and all 
sorts of nonsensical presents given. 
Nevertheless these things are very nice 
when the donor can afford to give and 
the receiver to receive them. Of 
course anything received at this time, 
is always carefully cherished as much 
for the kind thought manifested as for 
the value, still it may as well be some- 
thing appropriate. ‘‘But,” said a 
young man to me once, ‘‘I never 
know what to get, so generally give the 
money and let them buy whatever they 
please.”” A great many do this, still I 
should prefer the present from anyone 
except parents, who often give a gen- 
erous check to be used in house fur- 
nishing, and generally give some me- 
mento besides. 

If the young couple are poor give 
something they need in common furni- 
ture. 

For people in moderate circum- 
stances the list of appropriate gifts is 
almost endless. Solid silver tea or 
table-spoons are always nice, or knives 
and forks, cake baskets, pickle castors, 
etc., these in plated ware; and, by the 
way, one should always be careful and 
buy the best in this ware. 

A nice picture handsomely framed 
will not come amiss, or table linen, fine 
towels or a bed-spread. 

A nice chair or divan is always ac- 
ceptable, while, if one wishes to go 
deep into one’s pocket, a bedroom set, 
book-case, set of china dishes, sewing 
machine or silver tea set are all ad- 
missible. 
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Quite often we want to give a re- 
membrance, but do not care to give 
anything very expensive; pretty books 
can be purchased from fifty cents up- 
ward, and often it seems advisable for 
a number of friends to club together; 
in this way they can purchase some- 
thing handsome instead of so many 
trivialthings. Whatever you purchase, 
arrange that it may be exchanged if 
the gift is duplicated. 

Always give within your means, and 
at the same time don’t be stingy! 
nothing is so contemptible as stingi- 
ness at such a time, even if you have 
to deny yourself some little luxury, give 
something as good as you can. 








NEW SCREEN DESIGN. 


The wedding day is popularly sup- 
posed to be one of the happiest days in 
life to the young people, and the kind 
thought of friends displayed in their 
gifts adds to that happiness, and right 
here let me say, that I do not approve 
of asking all one’s acquaintances to a 
wedding for the sake of getting a lot 
of presents; simply invite those whom 
you like, who you feel have an interest 
in your welfare; lest this fashion of 
giving degenerate into a sort of tax 
levied upon all the poor unfortunates 
who have the honor of your acquaint- 
ance. 

And again, be sure you don’t forget 
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some real friend who will feel hurt at 
the omission. ‘ 

Presents should always be given to 
the bride. The bride-groom, though, 
undoubtedly important in his own eyes, 
is of secondary importance to the 
world at large on this day of days. 

A short time since I knew of a man 
who made out a check in the groom’s 
name, giving as a reason for so doing, 
‘*that he didn’t want er to have it to 
spend for something foolish” as if the 
average woman didn't know twice as 
much about house-furnishing as her 
husband, and this particular girl was 
very sensible, prudent and saving: I 
didn’t make any reply to the remark, 
but I thought innumerable things. I 
hope this custom of giving to the 
newly married will never go out of 
style. There is something about it, to 
me at least, that consecrates the day. 
Why when weare grand-mothers, if we 
are fortunate enough to live that long, 
we can look at our gifts as we remem- 
ber tenderly the day so long ago and 
the friends who remembered us so 
lovingly. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Under this heading we will be glad to 
answer each month any queries which may 
be of GENERALinterest. We shall be glad 
if at any time our readers can assist in 
making the Home Department of this 
magazine more interesting and helpful, by 
sending the editor choice bits of PRACTI- 
CAL AND TESTED household information. 
A tested recipe, a design for the decora- 
tion of some article in the home, or any 
hint which may serve to assist other 
readers will be welcomed. Address all 
communications intended for the editor of 
this department to EDITOR HOME DE- 
PARTMENT ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE, 
1026 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


EpNa:—A spectacle case which com- 
bines utility and pleasing color scheme 
is made thus. Obtain one yard of 
helitrope satin ribbon, three inches 


wide, two skeins of embroidery floss of 
pale shade of amber, and three yards 
of daisy ribbon exactly the same tint, 
and one piece each of heavy buckram, 
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and thin chamois leather three inches 
wide and eighteen inches long. 

Tack the buckram and leather to- 
gether with a few neat stitches and cut 
one end ina scollop or picot as pre- 
ferred. Fold the leather faced sides 
of the buckram together making a 
slender little bag eight inches long, 
letting the scalloped point project at 
the top, which will serve as a cover to 
the case later on. Now neatly over- 
hand the edges of the case together 
with strong thread, and it is ready for 
its outer covering of satin ribbon. Cut 
a piece of ribbon ten inches long, 
fringe one end out to the depth of an 
inch and one-half, and apply to the face 
of the case, after embroidering the 
owner’s monogram upon it in the amber 
silk, letting the fringe project below 
the bottom of the case. Fringe another 
piece in the same manner, and apply 
to the back of the case, cutting it long 
enough to cover the flap at the top. 

Over-hand the edge of the ribbon 
together with very fine sewing silk. 
Double the piece of daisy ribbon, tie 
full bows at each end, or make two 
loose rosettes, fastened at each upper 
corner of the case and suspend from a 
nail by a loop of ribbon. 

This same general plan may be car- 
ried out in tinted voze or chamois 
leather, and fine silk cord and embroid- 
ery, if ribbon is not desired. 

[We will be glad indeed to have the 
tested recipes of which you write. See 
note at head of this article.—EpirTors. ] 





A PRETTY SCREEN. 


The three fold screen shown on 
page 813 has a frame of carved 
wood picked out in gold, and the 
panels are tastefully draped with Jap- 
anese blue ‘‘ Kaja”’ silk. 

The centre panel is beautified by a 
richly embroidered design of grapes 
and a bird in glowing tropical plumage. 
From a decorative standpoint few arti- 
cles of furnishing are so valuable as an 
artistic screen, and the bright ‘‘up to 
date ’’ women should not consider their 
homes complete without two or three at 
least. 


























All books 
may be obtained of booksellers, or the 
respective publishers will send them by 
mail postpaid to any post-office in the 
United States, Canada or Mexico. 


mentioned in these columns 


BY OLIVER 
and Shepard, Boston; 


Up AND DOWN THE NILE, 
OpTic. Lee 
cloth, $1.50. 


Oliver Optic’s books are not more en- 
joyed by the boys than by their fathers 
who in their boyhood days reveled in the 
pleasures set forth for them by this prince 
of story-tellers. Up and Down the Nile 
has been read by the writer of this para- 
graph with as great interest and pleasure 
as twenty years ago he read ‘‘ Down The 
Rhine” and the other of Optic’s books. 
No books published can be placed in the 
hands of our boys with greater safety than 
the works of Oliver Optic. 

In Up and Down the Nile, he takes us 
through that wonderful Egypt with its de- 
licious climate, its rainless skies, its extra- 
ordinary testimonials of ancient grandeur, 
revealing the artistic taste, the astonish- 
ing mechanical skill. and the wonderful 
patience, perseverance and persistency in 
overcoming almost incredible difficulties 
that existed thousands of years ago. 


THE Boy’s Own GUIDE TO FISHING, 
TACKLE-MAKING AND FISH BREEDING 
BY JOHN HARRINGTON KEENE. Lee 
and Shepard, Boston; cloth, $1,50. 


Such a work as this, placed in the 
hands of a boy will be a continual source 
of pleasure and happiness. It contains 
just the information longed for by the 
great majority of boys who are so situated 
that they can enjoy this most healthful of 
out-door sports. The author is an intelli- 
gent and a practical fisherman, descended 
from a long line of fishermen, and is 
thoroughly qualified by experience to give 
all the required information. He gives 
the why and wherefore of all things that 
are likely to perplex the young angler, as 
well as the making of each piece of tack- 
ling, giving the methods he has himself 
put in practice—all illustrated by suitable 
diagrams. 


NEW BOOKS. 
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A MODERN MAGDALENE, BY VIRNA 
Woops. Lee & Shepard; Boston; 
$1.50. 


A realistic story full of interest, and 
opening new channels of thought to the 
intelligent reader. Yet -we do not like the 
book. The intention of the author is 
good and the moral she intends to convey 
plain, but she unconsciously throws a 
glamour about the immoral life led by the 
heroine, which is calculated to deceive 
the reader. The finish is dramatic and 
well written. 


THE SEARCH FOR ANDREW FIELD. By 
Everett T. Tomlinson; Lee & Shepherd, 
Boston, $1.50. 


The object of the author of this 
volume is to give the younger people 
an insight into the conditions of the 
times of 1812, a history of that war 
and a glimpse at the results, and this 
object is attained through the medium of 
this and the succeeding volumes in The 
War of 1812 Series of which ‘‘ The 
Search for Andrew Field” is the first. 

The author is thoroughly familiar with 
the territory in which the scene is laid, 
and many are the adventures, perils and 
difficulties met during the search, An- 
drew Field and his friends are manly 
American boys with a love for their 
country, and the story is full of life and 
spirit, manly in tone and free from 
‘*slang,”” conveying much historical in- 
formation and many lessons of manliness 
and courage. 


OuT OF STEP, BY MARIA LOUISE POOL. 
Harper & Bros, New York, $1.25. 


A delightful story by the author of 
‘* Dolly,” ‘*‘The Two Salomes,” ‘‘ Row- 
eny in Boston,” and other popular works. 
Not particularly strong in plot, but the 
author displays her characters well and 
brings out strongly many realistic bits of 


life rarely touched upon by modern 
writers. The exasperatingly charming 


heroine, though wanting in moral charac- 
ter, is made an absorbing study from life. 


THE POTTER’S THUMB, BY FLORA AN- 
NIE STEEL. Harper & Bros., New 
York, $1.25. 


An absorbing tale of lifein India. The 
author writes with a thorough knowledge 
of the country and its people, weaving 
a delightful romance through the interest- 
ing history of the country. 














FREE TO JANUARY—If your subscrip- 
tlon expires with this issue or, if you are 
not a subscriber, you can have this maga- 
zine the balance of the year free by send- 
ing in your dollar NOw to pay for your 
subscription for 1895. 

Don’t forget that we have a special 
people subscribe to- 
of this 


rate when several 


gether (see page 2 issue) and 


that if you subscribe NOw this rate en- 
titles you also to the balance of 1894 free. 
Send to-day. 


The leading feature of the November 
issue will be an illustrated article on ‘‘ The 
Gilbert Islands and its People.”” This in- 
teresting group in the Southern Pacific 
Ocean is not so well known as it ought to 
be. The people are peculiar in their 
mode of living, and the writer of the 
article has brought out their most interest- 
ing features. Several bright and eleva- 
ting tales of Thanksgiving will have place 
in the November issue. In the Home 
Department we will have an excellent 
variety of seasonable matter, of interest to 
all housekeepers. Several other special 
features wi!l be given place in addition to 
a splendid array of first-class miscella- 
neous matter. The issue will be superbly 
illustrated and printed. It will be in the 
hands of every subscriber before the first 
of the month. 


The price of Dobbins’ Electric Soap 
has just been reduced in order to put it in 
the reach of every one. Quality same as 
for 30 years. Insist upon your grocer 


keeping it. Premiums given for wrap- 
pers. Try it once. 
To CLusB RAIsERS—Please note that 


we are prepared to furnish you with any 
article you may want and take our pay in 
subscriptions to the magazine. If you 
have in mind any particular article you 
would like, write us and we will advise 
you how many subscriptions are necessary 
to obtain it. We are in a position to 
give you the lowest possible price. 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 





President Lincoln used to say that you 
could fool some people all the time, and 
all of the people some of the time, but you 
cannot fool all the people all of the time. 
This explains why people come back to 
— Borden Eagie Brand Condensed 
ilk. 


PORTFOLIO OF ENGRAVINGS—We have 
in stock a limited number of portfolios of 
beautiful engravings printed on heavy 
paper, with wide margins suitable for 
framing. They are enveloped in a strong 
paper cover. As long as they last we will 
send one copy to any of our subscribers 
who wish them on receipt of six cents in 
stamps. They will be carefully wrapped 
and sent by mail anywhere in the United 
States, postage paid. 


READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS.—For 
the next three months advertisers will make 
to the public immensely attractive offers, 
As a rule the offers are attractive at all 
times, but will be especially so during the 
period stated. Articles of all kinds ad- 
vertised in this publication will be offered 
by the different houses at a low price— 
the natural effect of the hard times from 
which we are fast recovering. All our ad- 
vertisers may be depended upon to do ex- 
actly as they state in their annoucement, 
and it will be considered a favor if you 
will mention this publication when you 
write them. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to our 
book offers on pages 4 and 5 of this issue- 
Our offer of the Oxford Bible is an es- 
pecially attractive one, and our readers 
who have wanted a complete Bible at a 
moderate price should not fail to accept 
our biblical offer. The other book offers 
are also worthy of attention. 


AuGUST NUMBERS WANTED— We 
have need for extra copies of the August 
issue. If any of our subscribers do not 
care to preserve their copiesof the August 
issue after reading, and will send them to 
us we will advance their subscription on 
our books one month in payment. In 
sending, either drop us a postal card, or 
put your full name and address on the 
wrapper, so that we can give you proper 


credit. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


























WHEN EARLY FRUIT 
begins to be freely used, stomach and 


bowel disturbances are rife — manifesting 
themselves in diarrhoea, followed by constipation, colic, 





headache, indigestion, biliousness, and other troubles of 
similar character. For the relief and cure of all de- 
rangements of the digestive and alimentary organs, 
Ayer’s Pills are invaluable. They cleanse the stom- 
ach, remove all effete matter, give tone to the liver 
and bowels, and restore natural and healthy action. 
Their sugar-coating, which makes them easy to take, 
dissolves immediately on reaching the stomach and so 
permits the full strength of the medicine to operate. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


Admitted for Exhibition at the World’s Fair. 


HEivery Dose Effective. 
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Take Ayer’s At all seasons, In the Spring, it removes that 

‘ Tired Feeling, cleanses and vitalizes the circula- 9% 
Sarsaparilla tion, and prepares one to successfully contend b 
with the debilitating effects of the heated term. In the Summer, it 0: 
quickens the appetite, rugulates the liver, and makes the weak strong. D4 
In the Autumn, it tones up the nerves and protects the system from H 
malarial influences. In the Winter, it enriches the blood, and invigo- 
rates every organ and tissue of the body. 


Ayer’s = Sarsaparilla 
Admitted at 
THE WORLD’S FAIR 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 


A man is lingering at the gate— 
Some tramp or burglar, maybe; 
Ok, no, he is a candidate— 
He wants to kiss the baby. 


POSSIBLY THE REASON, 

Mrs. Chugwater—Josiah, why is it they 
call a race track the ‘‘turf?” There isn’t 
any turf on it you know. 

Mr. Chugwater (after giving the matter 
some thought)—I suppose it’s on account 
of the turfness of the crowd that gener- 
ally runs it. 


LIKELY, 


The professor was lecturing on some of 
the habits and customs of the ancient 
Greeks to his class. *‘ The ancient Greeks 
built no roofs over their theaters,” said 
the professor. 

‘¢ What did the ancient Greeks do when 
it rained ?” asked Johnny Fizzletop. 

The professor took off his spectacles, 
polished them with his handkerchief and 
replied calmly. ‘‘ They got wet, I sup- 
pose. 


DIDN’T GET WHAT HE PAID FOR. 


A messenger boy has arisen who has 
vindicated his fellows’ claim to prompt- 
ness, good humor, courtesy and various 
other Christian virtues. He was riding 
uptown in an elevated train the other day, 
and according to the usual custom all the 
seats were occupied, and nearly all the 
standing room. The messenger boy was 
sitting comfortably a couple of seats away 
from the door, his brown face almost 
buried in a dilapidated paper-covered 
story book, and his eyes when he revealed 
them to the public gaze, as he lifted his 
head and turned a page, fairly bulging 
with excitement. 

It was when his interest wasat its height 
that a portly, comfortable-looking old 
gentleman bent over and said in low tones 
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5S 
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Ae? 


which only those nearby could catch: 
‘«See here, my boy, I want you to do 


something for me. 
seat.” 

Between the old gentleman’s fingers a 
dime glittered. The messenger boy raised 
his dazed eyes, stared stupidly a moment 
like one suddenly called to consciousness 
and then sprang to his feet. 

‘¢T don’t want no mun for it,” 
marked, sliding towards the door. 
But the old gentleman pursued him. 

‘*« Here, sonny take your money,” he 
said, ‘‘ that was the bargain.” 

‘« Naw,” answered the messenger boy, 
proudly waving the bearer of base coin 
away. But the old gentleman dropped the 
dime into the blue coat pocket and turned 
back—to find that a meek-looking woman 
was reposing happily in his dearly bought 
place. 


I want to buy that 


he re- 


VERY KIND OF 


The clerk in the stove establishment 
was trying to sell the countryman a stove, 
and the way he talked it up was worth 
twice the salary he was getting. 

‘*T tell you what it is,” he said, ‘I'll 
let you have that stove for $15 and you 
can’t get one anywhere else in the town 
like it for less than $21.” 

‘How do you know I can’t?” asked 
the chary old fox from the back lands. 

‘« Because there isn’t another like it in 
town,” responded the clerk with the con- 
fidence of a man on the witness stand. 

«« And you have the only one ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘« And you are only letting me have it 
as an accommodation : * 

‘Exactly.’ 

The old man patted the clerk on the 
back affectionately. 

‘¢ Well, young feller,” “ said, ‘‘ I’m as 
willin’ to make a sacrifice as you are, and 
bein’ its you I won’t rob you of the only 
thing of the kind you have in the world, 
Good-morning. Any time you're up my 
way stop and take a meal with me. Good- 
bye,” and with a soft meandering smile, 


HIM. 


he passed away. 
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(From Life.) A FAIR SAMOAN. 








